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For the Oasis. 
TO MISS CATHARINE 


Love ’s found not in the sonetteer, 
Who sings of darts and chains, 

And by whose dismal verse ‘tis clear 
He wants not heart, but brains, 





Nor does it centre in the beau, 
By rule who sighs and dies— 
Whose all consists in outward show, 
Who wit, by dress supplies. 


For love is scmething so divine, 
Words would but wake it iess, 

*Tis what I feel but can’t define— 
What know, but can’t express. 


And do I know and feelit now? 
Yes truly you'll belicve me; 

And yet, I’ll swear I can’t tell how 
The very same stole on me. 


All that of love can be expressed 
In these rough numbers see, 

But lady, vould you know the reet, 
Tt must be found in me. 


*Tis not your air, aliho’ in that 
There’s something quite uncominon; 
And as for sense, perhaps ’tis chat 
Like every other woman. 


Tis not your face that love creates, 
Tho’ there the graces revel; ; 

*Tis not your shape, tho’ there the fates 
Have been so very civil. 


Your voice, your touch might give the alarm, 
*Twas both, may-be, or neither;" 

In short, ’twas that provoking charm 
Of Catharine altogther. 





For the Oasis. 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 
No. II. 

TuE most formidable obstacle to the general 
diffusion of knowledge by means of a sound and 
effective system of public instruction, exists, it 
is to be apprehended, in the indifference of the 
great body of the people to this subject when 
compared with the interest felt and exhibited in 
the various other important undertakings and 
pursuits of the day. It is true, the wisdom and 
forecast of our ancestors have transmitted to us 
the firm foundations of national wealth and pros- 
perity, in the admirable institutions under which 
we live—but it remains for us to erect upon 
this durable basis a superstructure agaiiist 
which the winds and the waves of time shall 
have no power; the acquisition of riches will 
not secure us against the fatal inroads of cor- 
ruption and effeminate luxury, nor will the splen- 
did monuments of inventive genius, or the dar- 
. ing efforts of unbounded enterprise prevent the 
corroding progress of licentiousness and vice. 
Those immense combinations of physical and 
mental power, which in so short a period, have 
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transferred the pathless wilderness of our wes- | 
tern country into the magnificent and flourish- | 
justly subjects of admiration and astonishment ; | 
they have opened new and inexhaustible sour- | 
ees of power and developed the interminable | 
capabilities of an unfettered nation of freemen: 
the continued exertion of the intellectual strength | 


il 


which has been so profusely displayed, and its | 
direction into the great channels of mental and } 
moral improvement, cannot fail to advance us| 
with inconceivable rapidity to the summit of at- 
tainable excellence in all that constitutes the 
enduring glory of a people. 

It is but too true, that our exertions and our 
ambition have been circumscribed in a great 
degree within the narrow boundaries of our iim- 
mediate or remote interest in a pecuniary view, 
The spirit of gain has obtained too strong an 
ascendency over us; the tendency of this state 
of things, if persisted in, however we may de- 
ceive ourselves by specious and flattering ap- 
pearances, is inevitably downward. Public sen- || 
timent, unless it assumes another direction, will | 

ecome anxiliary to the ultimate destruction of 
all those redeeming virtues which can sustain 
and perpetuate the fabric of our republican in- 
stitutions—while the powerful energies of our 
combined strength are exhausted in the mere 
business pursuits of active life and in the strug- 
gle for wealih and its attendant advantages, the 
cultivation of the mind will be imperceptibly 
neglected—the rural and social virtues will fall 
into disrepute—the bonds which unite us as in- 
tellectual and accountable beings will be weak- 
ened—the harmonious action of the body politic 
deranged, and the chief blessings of life sacri- 
ficed on the altar erected by common consent 
to individual avarice and grasping gain. We 
may boast of our institutions of learning—of 
the liberal and enlightened policy adopted by 
our governments—of the perfection to which we 
have carried the details of our systems of in- 
struction—of the sums which we annually ex- 
pend in their support—and of the interest taken 
in their welfare by the great and the good in 
every partof our land; but we need something 
more than all these. Unless we can enlist the 
fulland effective co-operation of public sentiment 
to carry forward and expand the great work 
which has been commenced; unless we can 
transfer to this vast field of labor the resistless 
energies and indomitable spirit which has ef- 
fected so much in other departments of enter- 
prise, we cannot hope to extend the sphere of 
intellect, to enlarge the boundaries of rational } 
ambition, to elevate the understanding, purify 
the heart and amend and better the life. There 
is no deficiency of benevolence and philanthro- 
py in our land; the calls of charity from the 
remotest corners of the globe have been heard 
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and promptly answered ; the appeals of patriot- 
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ism have never been sounded in insensible ears ; 
the demands of christianity have been met and 


ing abodes of civilization and refinement, are || responded to wherever they have been proclaim- 


ed; the sufferings, the errors and even the 
crimes of humanity have enlisted the feelingsand 
called forth the efforts of thousands for their re- 
lief. Whence is it then that the early cultivation 
of the intellectual and moral powers should excite 
an interest comparatively so feeble—that the 
progress of education should be regarded with 
an indifference so alarming—and that every 
effort to elevate the standard of reform in this 
respect, should be paralyzed by the want of that 
sustaining and invigorating influence which can 
alone accomplish great results ? 

We appeal then, in behalf of the cause of ed- 
ucation to every individual of our flourishing 
and happy land—to all who feel an interest in 
its continued prosperity, who would promote its 
substantial greatness, who would preserve its 
noble institutions, and transmit its blessings 
unimpaired to future generations. We invoke 
the active, energetic and spirited exertions of 
the friends of the human race, wherever they 
are to be found; of those who rightly appreciate 
the influence of intellectual supremacy—who 
would enlarge the borders of reason and extend 
its sway over the material universe. We would 
enlist the strongest and best feelings of the pa- 
rent, the comprehensive benevolence of the phi- 
lanthropist, the proud ambition of the patriot, 
the high aspirations of the statesman, and the 
most sincere ardor of the christian, in an un- 
dertaking which promises to multiply the bless- 
ings of the social and domestic circle, widen the 
sphere of charity, cement the strong foundations 
of government, strengthen the bonds of our be- 
loved union, and promote the present and future 
happiness and well-being of all. While we 
cheerfully and gratefully concede the value of 
what has already been effected in our own land 
and in foreign climes, we would not stop here ; 
we would transfer the burden which has been 
so nobly assumed and borne by the fw, to the 
hands of the many. Where the highest and ~ 
deepest interests of all are concerned, it is es~ 
sential that every one should fully apprer‘jate 
the nature and extent of the duty required’ To 
drag out a few painful and unprofitable years of 
existence in a world crowded with misepy, is 
Lut a poor boon. To enjoy the luxuries of life, 
and to revel in the wealth which is always at 
the command of him who is prepared to devote 
to its acquisition his energies and his powers 
can afford but an empty satisfaction when the in- 
stability of fortune and the vicissitudes of time, 
are duly considered ; buttolive for the benefit of 
the human race—to be instrumental in add ing to 
the cup of human happiness—in diminishing the 
amount of wretchedness—in diffusing the bene- 
cial influences of sound and pure morality—in 
contributing to the stock of valuable knowledge 
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—in bringing it home to thousands who would | 
never have participated in its blessings, and in 
elevating the affections, strengthening the vir- 
tue and refining the characicr of our fellow be- 


For the Oasis. 
EPISTOLARY STYLE. 
Wue there are few persons who ever 





ings—this is an ambition, worthy of our high | 
nature. The proudest monument of enterprise 


experience the necessity of delivering an 
‘oration, or a dissertation or poem, there is 


and the most finished specimens of art, cannot | scarcely an individual who has not occasion 


entitle their projects to the high meed of com- | 
mendation which those deserve who are thus | 
prepared to overlook the perishable enjoyments 

which surround them for the noble rewards of 

compreheusive and enlightened benevolence.— | 
Theage in which we live, with all its vast and gi- | 
gantic undertakings, if destined to survive in its | 
memory toall coming time, must be distinguish- | 


ed not alone or chiefly for the influence it has | 
exerted on the material world, but for that) 
which has been brouglit to bear on intellect, on. 
morals, on refinement and civilization. The. 
part we are to act in determining this charac- | 
ter rests with ourselves—its consequences with | 
posterity. The responsibility is a fearful one, | 
and demands the faithful exercise of all our 
best faculties. -" 8.8. R. 
Albany, N. Y. 
__—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————————— I 
For the Oasis. 
TO 
My transitory love, heart conquering maid! 
Dost triumph still—and yet are suitors near ? 
Or do thy graces like young roses fade, 
And sighing beaux begin to disappear ! 





Long years have passed since you and I first felt 

Our young hearts beat with what we true love deemed, 
Since deep devoted in that faith I knelt, 

Adoring thee—who then an angel seemed. 


We parted—in our passion’s noon-tide glory, 
And Idid wander o’er the deep afar, 

To lands long famed in chivalry and story, 
Where thou wast ever still thought’s polar star. 


Sad was our parting—deep our last farewell— 
Love’s test to prove e’er we might mect again ; 
I knew that others felt thy beauty’s spell, 
And sighed to think—how brittle is love’s chain. 


A foreign land—when wafted to its shore, 

The pleasant throbs—that then my bosom knew, 
The teinpest howling—and old ocean’s roar, 

Could scarce assuage the pang of that adieu. 


But absence—time—can dry away the tear, 

And joy may enter where regret hath moved, 
While others too are hovering ’round us e’er, 

To soothe and lessen thought of those beloved. 


And such our fate ; before we wet again, 
Strange fancies came and went—thou could’st not 
quell, 
Time, trying alchymist! proved vows were vain, 
“Why love turned dross and mine ’gan to rebel. 


Past is’ all thought that fate may yet unfurl 
A sailto waft us back to hopes once bright, 
For other dreams as sweet—thou fickle girl! 
Do now illuminate my Losom’s night. 


My love is changed—no more to brook despair, 
I feel fresh silken chains around me flung; 

It tries indeed the yielding heart to bear, 
Whren loveliness is by,and we are young. 


Ourlove is changed, a wintry coldness chill’d 
Ard strewed the blossoms it and hope entwined; 

New buds have open’d with fresh life instilled ; 
Tlove another—dearer and more kind. 


God grant thee consolation, girl, like mine, 
To fillthy heart—to bind and hold it fast-- 
To answer hope—bright o’er the fnture shine 
And sink to dull forgetfulness the past. KAPPA. 


'at one time or another to write a letter. A 
‘knowledge of letter-writing should, there- 
'fore, be placed among the elements of use- 
iful education; so particular is its impor- 
‘tance in the education of females, that we 
| rejoice at its being so much taught, and so 
well understood. If we except the few 
whose minds are directed to literary pur- 
suits, the rest require only an acquaintance 
{with letter-writing. To them literature, 
| properly speaking, is a mere object of curi- 
‘osity, so that it is from an ignorance of the 
epistolary style alone that they can experi- 
/ence any inconvenience. We use the word 
| ignorance, because it is of much greater 
|importance to them to avoid faults than to 
become acquainted with beauties; we sel- 
dom make an observation on a letter-writer 
in a simple style, but we cannot avoid 
‘smiling at the affectation of excellence. 

Style may be termed the order in which 
Wwe present our thoughts and the manner in 
which we presentthem. Thesublimestyle 
consists in grand and generous conceptions 
expressed with energy and dignity ;—in 
bold and impassioned sentiments clothed in 
a brilliantand lovely coloring. Of this style 
we meet with numerous examples in the 
funeral orations of Bossuet in the Athalia 
of Rachine, and in the Paradise Lost of 
Milton. 

When on the contrary, we have only to 
describe the milder affections, free opinions, 
details capable of elevated emotions or of 
daring images, we should then employ that 
calm and tempered style which interest 
and charm us in Fenelon, Vertot and Ad- 
dison. ‘ 

If we seek for models of simplicity, we 
study Foutain, Sevigne, and Swift. In pe- 
rusing these writings, we are charmed with 
that delicious negligence of manner which 
captivate pur attention without seeming to 
command it; with expressions that nature 
alone seem to have dictated with that easy 
communication of sentiment which makes 
one soul known by another, and where the 
heart seeks not to veil itself in the “mor- 
bid sensitiveness” or mask of the understand- 
ing. 

Epistolary style, however, must not be 
supposed incapable of elevation and warmth; 
of this the letters of Roussea are sufficient 
evidence. But as they were intended for 
the press, they are letters more in name 
than in distinction;—they ave either dis- 
sertations or descriptions of travels or ro- 
mances written in the epistolary form. In 
a word, they are works subjected to the 








different laws which literature imposes to 
these different species of writing. 

As a letter and its reply is meiely a con- 
versation between two persons who are 
absent, they should write as they should 
speak to each other if they were present; 
that is, with that openness, that ease, and 
even negligence which a familiar conversa- 
tion either requires or permits. A real let- 
teris a really tangible thing; you have it 
in black and white, and there is no gain- 
saying or altering or changing it; and so it 
would’seem that when one sits down to 
write a letter he must be on his “ good be- 
haviour,’ But nosuch thing,—there should 
be nocomposition atall. It should be written 
as if the perusal had never been contempla- 
ted—a purely voluntary expression. The 
letters of Pope, for instance, are very in- 
stinctive pieces of writing, but then they 
are pieces of writing—as mere letters they 
are of little value, but as letters of Pope they 
are of great value, because they are illustra- 
tive of his artificial character—of an intel- 
lect scarcely conscious of its existence ex- 
cept in reference to the existence of some 
other person. On the contrary, the letters 
of Gray, who, as a poet, was the most arti- 
ficial person in the world, are models of the 
epistolary style, simple, natural, and unaf- 
fected. They contain, indeed, little that is 
very amusing or very profound; but then 
they are real letters, and a real letter can 
scarcely fail to be in some degree intetest- 
ing, whatsoever it may contain, or from 
whomsoever it may come. 

Precision is another quality of letter- 
writing which seldom can be dispensed 
with, unless we chose to dispense with pro- 
priety ; for it requires no argument to show 
that we cannot make our thoughts and wish- 
es known too soon. Precision however, dif- 
fers, from ease and perspicuity in this princi- 
pal feature, that the latter qualities of style, 
belong to letters of every possible descrip- 
tion, while precision is confined to a cer- 
tain class. It is aclass, however, that embra- 
ces all the different species of letter-writing® 
except two, those of love and friendship.— 
Love delights in protestations—should its 
inattentive pen retrace incessantly the same 
ardors, the same oaths, bagatelles, and evea 
puerilities, these repetitions will still pos- 
sess a latent charm, which love only can ei- 
ther appreciate or perceive. 

The same may be affirmed of friendship ; 
it is a talker and delights in words. As it 
loves confidence it seeks to be acquainted 
with every thing. Love isnot so ambitious 
of knowledge; it regards only the secrets 
of the heart, and the peculiar state of its af- 
fections. It looks to the beloved object 
alone, not to the relation which exists be- 
tween itand others. Friendship is not thus 
easily satisfied. It embraces every thing ; 
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nor will it be content until the entire soul is 
laid open to its view. The epistolary style 
therefore can be subjected to no rules, with 
regard to love or friendship—and it reminds 
us of St. Augustine’s answer, when asked 
what was the proper manner of addressing 
the Supreme Being: “Love,” said he, 
“and you may address him afterwards as 
you please.” This expression may prop- 
erly be applied to lovers and to friends.— 
He who writes under the impulse of the 


heart may say every thing he pleases, and j 


in what manner he pleases. Love is blind 
and friendship is indulgent. 

Rules and instructions can avail, there- 
fore, only in letters which partake of nei- 
ther of these affections; they are useful, 
however, in every other species of epistola- 
ry communication, for in all, except in those 
two alone, precision is not only a merit but 
a strict obligation. 

It must not, however, lead us to obscuri- 
ty—extremes meet, and obscuiity is gener- 
ally the result of too much precision. Fi- 
nally the epistolary style should be light 
but not bounding; rapid but not laconic; 
and free but not licentious. P. 





GOODNESS OF THE DEITY. 


How beautiful yet how little appreciated 
is the meaning of the often quoted passage 
‘The goodness of God is manifested in all 
his works.’ Surely one’s heart must, indeed, 
be stone, to look abroad upon the face of 

lorious nature and feel not in his own 

reast, secret evidence of the existence of 
a being, powerful, and possessing most ex- 
quisite skill, whose prominent and never 
ceasing attribute, is the exhibition of Love 
in all the works of his hand. 

I have looked from my chamber windows, 
upon the bright waters of the bay, bearing 
upon its bosom messengers, with white pin- 
ions, and freight of both jovful and sorrow 
stricken spirits, and thought of the bound- 
less love of the omnipresent spirit, in form- 
ing for our eye such beatiful visions, and 
such judgment and unrivalled skill, in pla- 
cing each globule of the vast waste of wa- 
ters with such precision, as to bear upon its 
apparently dangerous surface, the weight of 
armies. 

Who dare harbor the impious thought, 
after gazing upon such a scene, that the 
hope and consolation of holy men in all 
ages is mere fiction and imagery of the 
brain! 

I have also looked upon the variegated 
fields with their ever returning verdure, so 
diversified that the eve may not weary with 
sameness—the orchard—the grove—plain 
and valley, and thought. ‘Is there a ra 
tional being upon the face of the lovely 
earth, so dead toa sense of all that is beau-_ 
tiful who does not at times exclaim with 
feelings of deep emotion, God’s love is, in- 
deed, manifest in all his works. But more 
than all, I have pierced the blue canopy of 
Heaven, and gazed upon the wonders of 
the stars shining continually, and lost amid 
the countless worlds of life and motion 
hanging in boundless space by a power un- 
seen, have then thought of the time, when 
the earth and the whole host of stars, will 


| join in one prolonged and swelling anthem 
of gratitude, ‘for the goodness of God man- 
ifest in all his works.’ 
woe Se 

THE ROSE AND THE GAUNTLET. 
Low spake the Knight to the peasant maid, 
“O! be not thus of wy suit afraid! 
Fly with me from this garden small, 
And thou shaltsit in my castle-hall. 


“ Thou shali have pomp, and wealth, and pleasure, 
Joys beyond thy fancy’s,measure ; 

Here, with my sword and horse I stand, 

| To bear thee away to my distant land. 


“ Take, thon fairest! this full blown rose, 

A token of love that as ripely blows.” 

With his glove of steel he plucked the token, 
And it fell from the gauntlet crush’d and broken. 


The maiden exclaimed—“ Thou see’st, Sir Knight, 
Thy fingers of iron can only smite ; 

And, like the rose thou hast torn and scatter’d, 

lin thy grasp should be wreck’d and shatter’d,” 


She trembled and blush’d, and her glances fell, 

But she turn’d fromthe Kaight, and said * farewell :”” 
* Not so,” he cried, * will I lose my prize, 

I heed not thy words, but I read thine eyes.” 


He lified her upin his grasp of steel. 

And he mounted and spurred with fiery aeel; 
Bat her cry drew forth her hoary sire, 

Who snatched his bow from above the fire. 


Swift from the valley the warrior fled, 

But swifter the bolt of the cross-bow sped; 

And the weight that press'd on the fleet-foot horse, 
Was the living man, and the woiman’s corse. 


That morning the rose was bright of hue ; 

| That morning the maiden was sweet to view; 
| But the evening sun its beauty shed 

On the withered leaves and the maiden dead. 





HISTORY OF AN OLD BRAMIN. 


During my travels I chanced to meet with 
a good old Bramin, who was full of wit, 
very wise, and very learned. Being also 
very rich, he naturally enough had the rep- 
utation of being wiser than he really was; 
and being in need of nothing, he had no oc- 
casion to be dishonest. His happiness was 
well attended to by three handsome wives, 
whose whole study was to please him, and 
in whose society the short intervals of leis- 
ure which his philosophical studies allowed 
him were pleasantly spent. 

Not far from his house, which was large 
and elegant, and surrounded with charming 
gardens, there lived an old Indian woman— 
poor, bigoted and an idiot. 

One morning Bramin approached with a 
melancholy air. ‘‘I wish,” said he, “I had 
never been born.” I demanded his reason 
for such a wish. “I have now been study- 
ing,” he replied, “ for forty years, and it is 
just forty vears of lost time. I teach others 
| yetam myself acquainted with nothing, and 
the consciousness of this fills my mind with 
a humiliation and disgust that render life 
insupportable. Iam born; I exist in time 
yet I do not know what time is. I am situ- 
ated on a point between two eternities, yet 
| I cannot form the slightest idea of eternity. 
I am composed of matter, I think , and yet 
I have never been able tu teach myself what 
itis that constitutesthought, I do not know 
| whether my understanding is merely a sim- 

ple faculty, like that of walking ; or whether 
{ think with my head, just as I grasp with 
my hands. And not only am I ignorant of 
the principle of thought—the very cause of 
my being is concealed from me—I know 








,uot wherefore I exist. Day after day am I 
| questioned on these points; some answers 
I must give. and yet I have nothing to say. 
| Ispeak much, and am perplexed and ashamed 
of myself for having spoken at all. 

“ But it is still worse than this; whenI 
am asked if Brama be the son of Vistnou, 
or if both be eternal beings, God is my wit- 
ness, I know nothing of the matter, and my 
answers sufficiently prove my, ignorance.— 
‘Reverend father,’ says one, ‘teach us the 
origin of evil.’ 1am as much at a loss on 
the subject as they who put the question.— 
Sometimes I maintain that every thing in 
the world is for the best, but they who have 
been ruined in trade, or mutilated in war, 
will not believe it—nor do believe it myself. 
Thus ain [ tormented by my curiosity, and 
humbled by my ignorance. T1ead the books 
of the ancients, but they only increase my 
doubts. I converse with my friends—some 
tell mc that we must enjoy life and despise 
mankind ; others think that they have learn- 
ed something, and lose themselves in the 
most extravagantideas. Every thing tends 
to increase the melancholy feeling I experi- 
ence; and I am sometimes ready to give 
way to despair, when I think, that after all 
my inquiries, I neither know whencel come 
nor whither I shall go, what I am now or 
what I shall be hereafter.” 


The condition of the good man caused 
me a great deal of uneasiness; for nobod 
was more reasonable or of a sounder fait 
thanhe. TI perceived thatas his understand- 
ing became enlightened, the more his mise- 
ty increased. 

The same day I visited the old woman 
who dwelt at his gate, and asked her if she 
ever allowed herself to be miserable, because 
she did not know how her soul was made. 
She did not even understand my question. 
During all her life she had never considered 
for a moment any one of the numerous 
points that tormented the Bramin. She be- 
lieved most cordially in the metamorphoses 
of Vistnou, and, provided she could procure 
a little fresh water from the Ganges to wash 
her linen, she reckoned herself the most 
blessed of women. : 

Struck with the happiness of this poor 
creature, I returned to my philosopher.— 
“ Are you not ashamed,” said I, ‘to be un- 
happy—-you who are a wise and thinking 
man—while the old automaton at your gate 
who never thinks at all, is the most con- 
tented of mortals?” ‘ You are right,” he 
replied ; “I have said soto myself a hundred 
times, that were I as great a fool as my 
neighbor, I would be happy; but it must 
be a happiness, my friend, which I do not 
envy. 

This answer made a stronger im 
on methanalltherest. I examing myself, 
and was satisfied that I would nyu “choose to 
be happy at the expense of being a fool. 

I mentioned the affair togome philosophers 
of my acquaintance, and they were entirely 
of my opinion. “There js, owever,” said 
I, “a sad contradiction in this mode of 
thinking, for what, after all, is the grand 
object of life, but to be happv? If we are 
so, what matters it wheeher we be wise 
men or fools? Indeed, if it is wisdom that 
renders us unhappy, we should rather choose 
to be fools.” Every one agreed with me; 
but I could not find any one who was willin 
to accept of happiness at the expense o 
reason; and from the whole, I concluded, 
that we are eager to be happy, but stil! more 
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For the Oasis. 
A Spaniard, who had been travelling several years, | 
returned to the place of his sair-one's abode—and, this | 
is his story :— 
Upon the margin of a Lake, 
I stood one bright and sunny morn; 
And listening tothe water's break 
Which seemed around the marge to fawn, 
I deemed the surface of the sea, 
Which sparkled in the sun’s bright rays, 
Would for a death-shroud pleasant be, 
To one whose life had bitter days. 
The small birds sang among the trees, 
And flew around on glossy wing ; 
Sweet were the echoes of the breeze, 
And sweetly did each billow sing. 


The tortoise dozed upon the rock, 
The snake was basking in the sun, 
The bleating sheepin many a flock, 
About the hills in gambols run; 
The leafy shrubs their diamonds lost, 
For melting on each gentle flow’r, 
Diffused around like glistening frost 
They covered every sylvan bower. 
Up the blue cerulean arch 
The sun was moving lone and bright, 
Advancing proudly in its march, 
Dispensing life, and heat and light; 
No noise it wade, its path was soft, 
Mid velvet clouds thick scatter’d there; 
Andif asound was made aloft, 
’Twas only by the birds of air. 


Upon the shore I stood alone ; 

No human thing did nigh intrude ; 
T stood as silent as a stone, 

Wrap’din a dream of solitude. 
The clean blue wave was floating by— \ 

And gazing through the chrystal deep, 
The pebbles like the stars on high, 

Seemed from thé depths like eyes to peep. 
Igazei, scarce knowing that I gazed, 

For madness then did rack my brain; 
IT stood half-thinking, half-amazed, 

Too deeply fraught with inward pain. 


And gazing long—a form in white, 
__ ?Rose with a death-look on her face ; 
Her hair was long, and loose, and light ; 
Lending, tho’ dead, a lovely grace. 
1 gazed awhile, and far afloat 
On the surface, it calmly lay ; 
Around I looked, and saw a boat— 
In it I sprang and moved away. 
I raised the body from the wave 
And placed it in the shattered skiff, 
And hop’d in vain that I might save 
That gracefyl form, so cold and stiff. 
Igazed upon her smal! white hands ; 
I saw the ring she wore was mine, 
Ithought my heart would burst its bands 
To see my cold, dead Adeline! 
Amherst, Mass. Cyrpias. 





A CHAPTER ON DiFFIDENT PEOPLE. 
O’tis a. 2¢t ’'m a diffident man— 
For I start@t the sight of a belt or curl, 
And I stammer 88 badly as any one can 
When I try to cPnverse with a g-g-g-g-girl. 
s ANON. 
Tur Diffident man—Heaven preserve us 
from his fate! His vicissitudes of trial and 
mental suffering, must have strong claims 
upon the commisseration of Heaven—since 
they share not that of man, woman or child. 
Not for the round world would 1 bea diffi- 
dent man. Every body thinks him an odd- 
ity—a thing “scarce half made up”—a 
patch of absurdities—a walking blasphemy 


Miss Snip, who was very beautiful, him the “cut direct” forthwith or they may 
jamused me with an agcount of a most| loose character. I am resolved not to spare 
imiserable victim. He had some amia-/| a single member of the whole tribe. Ihave 
ble foibles about him, each severally a-j no objections at all, to the respectful and 
mounting to felony without benefit of cler-| distant civilities of any well-bred pergon, 
gy. He was a student of the law. He/ but I have consciencious scruples against 
came from the society of country people, | the admission into society of such a rascally 
and appeared grave, from habits of close | nondescript—such a vile compound of ab- 
application; but he had the imprudence to | surdities! 
mingle in some choice company at her | There is a person of my acquaintance 
ladyship’s soiree, and “ oh, did you see law-} that I have been thinking of a great deal, 
yer Graceless? ha-ha-ha; very diflident,! and have wondered how people could re- 
very stupid,—-comes from-—somewhere, | fain from slamming their doors in his face. 
bringing a fine character, no doubt—but | His is the most ill-starred, ugly, and elvish 
such an inveterate blockhead!” It appears} cast of person imaginable. It is misery to 
he had retired in deep disgust, and came contemplate it. He is an inveterate driver 
back six seconds afterwards to——get his) of tandem. He hath an insatiate longing 
walking stick! that being an indispensable | after prime horse flesh. In his dreamy and 
appendage to his person. Her ladyship sluggish eye, pug nose and cat-fish mouth, 
incontinently laughed in her sleeve, and | you could not possibly read the evidence of 
pitied him for his weakness; but then she! a diposition to commit any higher crime 
would be all smiles and sweet condescen-! than that which cost Goose Gibbie a fine 
sion, and she—would make something of |) whipping, and under such wretched linea- 
him! 'ments is never masked a deeper or more 

Thus it is. Aman who cannot endure} comprehensive villany. A certain Mr. 
with equanimity the eloquence of a bright Praxitiles once made a model of a man—a 
eye, or respend to a smart repartee from a | superlatively ugly one—and inflicted the 
beautiful lip—a man, but I am getting into, same, malice prepense, upon mankind, mere- 
commonplace. I will uot, in this my chap-| ly by way of showing off his spleen. He 
ter on diffident people, get into commonplace, | evidently looked into the womb of futurity 





‘ifLcan help it, but will state facts—yea, | —caught the expressive lineaments of my 


startling facts, and the light of my own ex- | friend, and hence the success of his chisel. 
perience and observation, and will let noth- | This man seldom deigneth to recognise an 
ing which I assert rest for its basis on mere | old acquaintance. He delivereth his ideas 
speculation only. | with a prudent regard to obscurity, and it is 
I will briefly consider some of the indica- | very apparent to all who hear him, that 
tions by which a diffident person may be I os His thoughts do lie too deep for common minds.” 





wera? ee Se ee . | At routs and soirees, he courteth the good 
e is a” tall lellow,” physically speak- | offices of sentimental spinsters, and abom- 
ing, and his limbs, owing to a lusus natura inateth the Fae ing He heaped yr 
ong hy me Ome, 4 be ag to “ ma shady side of streets and scuddeth down 
unity of purpose.’ t routs, he warily) dark lanes. Literally may it be said of him, 
searing tall, vate a es | “he walketh in darkness.” You could not 
and hath an inveterate headache. In the) help saying, even if you were a very reason- 
waltz,he most indelicately shambleth against | a cian and “a anti peers of endu- 
Sameer bein oe ose taut <r a ion vag at oP 
ae me , it OF | face who hath a becoming sense of his 
er an oe deal of nothing. When ' ugliness, and in that sense contenteth him- 
wleuierh nomering a — = self—but for this wholesale porker—this 
che y S. e} i; , —this livi 
looketh nae Pat things. He taketh his! wth emer eee an 
of nr gs. ieee } breathing scandal upon the race, to claim 
watch from fob—looketh at it with an} any fellowship with my sort of people, I 
noarrneneer ° tremendous Oa wE, and, can’t go it!” Gentle reader, the identical 
meppicina apd asd capa yr pe i nad “—" che ict _ — 
: , » an e kind of head and heart that would make him an 
mn ioe rrr ing tials a Erasers Rg Maate A sci 
) xcused.— | slumbered toolong. Diffidence—diffidence 
At the supper-table he standeth aloof from has done its work upon him. Still, I would 
the — with a ra ee Ps - aie | not care that heshad much brass—nor would 
1ow than in anger. e hath a laudable J have hima popinjay—or like any of the 
regard to the integrity of his toes, and an thousand and one nameless puppies, that 
especial abhorence of pokes under the rib | 
from the elbows of attenuated spinsters. | 
If any of my friends are saddled with such No—but I would spare him the agony of 
a pitiful nuisance, ag visitations from a per-| a set-to with a venerable damsel in a retired 


* Caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute—” 








against all rules of fashionable life. 


son like this, I would advise them to give | corner, wherein there is so much discourse 
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. . y 
of kitchen economy and moonshine, while | 
| assuredly have no r 
| have so long basked in her smile, and shared | 


a joyous circle of wit and beauty and brill- 
iancy is flashing around him! 


* cad aisat 
There is another person whoshares much } her envesess. 
| further if I had not so bad a he 


of my sympathy, and I mention him because 


I consider him a rare exception to the laws | 


governing the tribe. You may see him ofa 
sunny day occwwing the comer of First and 
Cayuga streets, and did you mark for a mo- 
ment his impurturbable gravity of visage, 
you would wonder what could induce such 


a saint to abandon his home in the skies. | 


Yetis he a great wit—and the most re- 
freshing fellow alive! All the day long 
doth he stand at his post with his puritan- 
ical phiz, and wo betide him who provoketh 
his gibe! Such inimitable sang froid! 
and supposing that, on no occasion would 
that inestimable quality desert him, I pre- 
sented him to my cousin, Miss Tabitha 
Turnspit—a conversable little body, with a 
decided feeling of pride. Imagine my hu- 
miliation! He bolted off in a tangent; biting 
his thumb all the while as though he would 
subdue in bodily pain, his more accute sense 
of mental suffering. 
him otherwise; the lady simpered, and 
Jooked grave, and upon the whole I mentally 
exclaimed with Othello, “’tis better as it 
is.’ I would not that he should degenerate 
into your every-day character,—that spark- 
ling wit become a mere thing of commerce. 
Yet who can know what brilliant flashes 
the smiles of dear women might not elicit. 
Contrast him with some of your fashion- 
ables—-your hale fellows—-your “ nice” 
young men—and you will find that in every 
thing that constitutes true merit, they are 
not nearer a kin to each other than thir- 
teenth cousins ; and yet it is such as these, 
whose threadbare intellect concentrates it- 
self upon the finery they have swindled out 
of the public—whom you might “ brain with 
a lady’s fan”—whose insipidity of conver- 
sation and meanness of spirit are too often 
mistaken for better qualities—it is such as 
these that bend at the shrine of the fickle 
Goddess, and command the portals of her 
temple. They only may know her gracious 
pleasure and proclaim her imperial edicts, 
There is no appeal from this tribunal— 
there is no Court of Errors td which the 
repulsed and defeated candidate for initia- 
tion may look for an adjustment of his sa- 
cred rights. These, however, are aclass of 
Ephemerons—a species of etheriel creation 
who have no lot or part with mortality.— 
They exist in a separate character, “ un- 
mixed with baser matter,” and whoever 
expects to share their fellowship would do 
well tocry pecavi, and sin no more! They 
are altogether a race “sui generis,” and 
may be distinguished in plain English: un- 
der the appellation of “ the Intangibles.” 
ButI kave digressed. What has the 
fickle jade Fashion, or her votaries to do 


But [ would not have | 


| with my chapter on diffident people? I 
ight to complain who 


I would pursue this subject 
che. 
Timoruy Turnsprr. 


oda 


ata 
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| DIFFICULTIES OF NOVEL-WRITING. 





From the North American Review. 


| To write 2 good novel, we hold to be one 
| of the highest efforts of genius. Many tal- 
lents are required to this end, which are 
\rarely combined in an individual. The 
novelist must unite in his own person the 
‘functions of the poet, the philosopher and 
| the dramatist; he must invent, discriminate 
‘and “hold the mirror up to nature,” in the 
| portraiture of character and passion, acting 
in their peculiar scenes and producing their 
‘characteristic effects. Though free from 
| the shackles of rhythm and metrical arrange- 
| ment, which embarrass the poet, he is bound 
to greater truthfulness in his exhibition of 
nature. He must not soar so high that 
clouds may cover what had better be con- 
cealed; he must be distinct, graphic, true. 
Incidents are to be invented, not so com- 
mon as to create weariness, nor so marvel- 
lous as to excite unbelief. Unity of action 
‘is essential; the story must have a begin- 
|ning, middle and end. A string of events 
‘connected by no other tie, than the mere 
‘fact, that they happened to the same indi- 
| vidual, or within a given period of years, 
may constitute a fictitious history or me- 
moir, hut it does not make a novel. A due 
regard to probability forms no trifling restric- 
tion. It is not enough, that incidents may 
be adduced from real life more wonderful 
than those narrated. History is often 
stranger than fiction. The novelist is an 
imitator, and his subject is the ordinary 
course of things; not the wild accidents and 
romantic adventures which now and then 
diversify the monotony of life. From this 
difficulty in the way of inventing a probable 
and consistent plot, both ancient and modern 
| play-wrights have usually borrowed known 
historical facts, or the traditionary stories 
that form the debatable ground between 
history and fiction, or the acknowledged 
fables of professed story-tellers. 

The action of a play is comparatively 
narrow and confined. Characters are 
brought out more by dialogue than incident; 
therefore the portrait is less finished. The 
exhibition of a single passion, the sketch of 
one peculiarity in feeling or conduct, is 
enough to constitute a dramatic figure.— 
The picture ‘is complete, only as the imagi- 
nation of-the reader, stimulated by the sug- 
gestive power of the poet, fills up the outline 
thus presented. But the novelist works 
with greater freedom, and as the characters 
which he draws may be presented under 
any modification of manners and circum- 
stance, he must paint at full length, and 
place less dependence on the reader’s ac- 
tivity of mind for completing the costume 
and expression. An extended and minute 
observation of life, a facility at unravelling 
the complexity of motives, which regulate 
human conduct, and a microscopic power of 
detecting, in trivial events, the develope- 
ment of peculiar mental features, are thus 
essential to the office of a Fielding, an 
Edgeworth or a Scott. Again, the person- 
ages of a novel mugt-be individualized suffi- 








ciently to command the sympathy of the 


|beholders with their actions ard feelings, 
| while they must have common traits enough 
to stand as the representatives of a class.— 

The annalist paints with sweeping strokes 
| and little discrimination. His pages swarm 
| with characters who perform a certain 
| round of events, make war and peace, mar- 
| ry, die and are forgotten. Face answers 
jace; having nothing distinctive in them- 
i selves, we are as little interested in them 
singly, as in the successive waves that 
|| break upon the beach. Interest attaches to 
them, only as each is concerned in the great 
|tide of human events, which advances a 
| step as every head rises for a moment, and 
\then disappears for ever. In history, more- 
| over, individuals appear only in their con- 
/nexion with great actions, the very nature 
|of which is to call forth passions and pow- 
|ers that remain latentin the common occur- 
|rences of life. We have somewhere met 
+ With the remark, that manners display char- 
jacter more definitely than events. Trivial 
iactions, and those frequently repeated, as 
|they occupy far the greater portion of each 
| individual’s history, are all that distinguish 
|the members of the multitude from each 
other. 

Novels are pictures of life; and the char- 

)acters presented in them must have that 
idiversity and even contrariety of feeling, 
| motive and conduct, that in consequence of | 
| thought and action, which we daily witness 
among our friends, or we do not acknowl- 
edge the fidelity of the imitation. If we’ 
may borrow a phrase from the painter’s vo- 
cabulary, the picturesqueness of the effect 
| depends wholly on the art, with which this 
compound of dissimilar ingredients is: effec-- 
ted. lt is only with such imperfect beings . 
that we can sympathize, or take any inte- 
rest in their concerns. The task is compar- 
atively easy, to imagine personages of un- 
mixed good or evil, to present catalogues cf. 
virtues and vices, to poitray the monster 
without spot, and the monster nulla virtute 
redemptum. Buta Sir Charles Grandison 
never lived, and an Jago is a mere dramatic 
exaggeration. The most inhuman person 
has yet some touch of our common nature; 
the most perfect is not stainless from the 
universal infirmity. And it is precisely on 
these spots o:° sunshine or shade, that we 
fasten with an inte1est proportioned to the 
contrast they afford with the other traits of 
character. Only the great masters of fiction, 
jonly Shakspeare and Scott, have copied 
nature faithfully in this respect. Shylock 
is not utterly detestable, when he deplores 
the loss of his ee agg or when he resents 
the gratuitous insults, that force him to re- 
venge. Whenever beings of unmixed 
atrocity are introduced, they fill only a sub- 
ordinate part, acting with the other ma- 
chinery to bring out the principal figure.— 
Regan and Goneril are necessary to the por- 
traiture of Lear. 

But to imagine a series of connected 
events, all tending toone point, and hinging 
upon a single action, and to fill up a group 
of imaginary characters, is not the only 
pethaps not the most difficult, task assi ned 
to the novelist. When he has done all this 
he has but chosen the canvass, and sketched 
in chalk the outlines of his intended view. 
It remains to color the whole with the hues 
of nature and life; to make a proper distri- 
bution of light and shade, according to the 
relative importance of the parts; and to 
charm the eye by variety, without offendin 
it by forced and sudden contracts. Propri- 
ety in garb and manners 1ust be preserved, 
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according to the time and place which the 
artist aims to present. If he goes back to a 
former period, he must combine the knowl- 
edge of the antiquary with that of the his- 
torian, or the keeping of the work will be 
defective, and it will belong to the class of 
modern antiques. He must identify him- 
self with the spirit of the olden time, before 
he can bring others into the illusion. A 
traveller’s acquaintance with distant scenes 
must be attained before he can divert his 
reader’s imagination from the view of his 
native plainsand hills. Ifhe prefer remain- 
ing at homeand sketching domestic scenes, 
he will find it hard to dignify what is com- 
mon, and to excite interest without violating 
a, Events and characters in hum- 


le life must be ennobled by the elevation. 
of passion and sentiment, or invested with 


the soft charm of affection and quiet, or ren- 
dered lively by 1idicule and humorous con- 
trast. The monotony of rank and society, 
the uniform and decorous manners of the 
higher classes, among whom enthusiasm 
does not exist, must be varied by wit and 
disquisition, or exposed by satire. From 
all these. materials, instruction may be ob- 
tained, and useful hints he drawn, where- 
with to construct a philosophy of life. 





THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES: 
HIGH-CHURCH AND LOW-CHURCH MEN, OR WHIGS AND 
TORIES OF THE JEWS. 

Every state in which civil government 
settles into any thing like regulated freedom, 
is divided by two great religious and politi- 
cal factions, like the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees among the Jewish people. The his- 
torical origin of these two great parties is 
obscure. Milman, from the best authori- 
ties, ancient and modern, gives a tolerably 
satisfactory exposition of their tenets and 
character :— 

“The Maccabees had greatly owed their 
success to the Chasidim orrighteous. The 


propagation of their religious opinions—and 
flowed as fiercely and violently as before. 
Themselves austere, they despised all who 
did not practise the same austerities ; earn- 
est in their belief, not only in law, but ev- 
ery traditional observance, they branded, 
as free-thinkers all whose creed was,of 
greater latitude than their own; and con- 
sidered it their duty to enforce the same 
 tigid attention, not merely to every letter 
of the law, but likewise to all their own pe- 
/culiar observances, which they themselves 
| regarded as necessary, and most scrupulous- 
|ly performed. Inevery thing, as they were 
ithe only faithful servants, so they were 
ithe delegates and interpreters of God. As 
God had conquered by them, so he ruled 
by them; and all their opponents were the 
enemies of the national constitution, the na- 
jtional religion, and the national Deity.— 
| Thus the generous and self-devoted Assid- 
‘eans, or Chasidim, degenerated into the 
/ haughty, tyrannical, and censorious Phari- 
| sees, the Separatists, of the Jewish religion, 
‘from Pharez, the Hebrew word for to 
| separate, or stand aloof. The better order 
| among the opponents of the Pharisees were 
{the Raraites, strict adherents to the letter 
| of the law, but decidedly rejecting all tradi- 
tions ; the great strength of the party con- 
sisted, however, of the Sadducees. The 
religious doctrines of the Sadducees, it is 
| well known, were directly opposite to those 
,ofthe Pharisees. The Pharisees were mod- 
jerate Predestinarians: the Sadducees as- 
,serted Free Will. The Pharisees believed 
,In the immortality of the soul and the exis- 
| tence of angels, though their creed on both 
H these subjects was strongly tinged with ori- 
| eatalisin. ‘The Sadducees denied both.— 
|The Pharisees received not merely the 
app but the traditional law likewise 
has of equal authority with the book of Mo- 
ses. ‘The Sadducees, if they did not re- 
| ject, considered the Prophets greatly inferioz 








' trusted the same power, in whose cause an 


zeal, and even the fanaticism of this party, tothe Law. The Sadducees are said to 
had been admirable qualities in the hour of | have derived their doctrine from Sadoc, the 
trial and exertion. Austerity is a good dis- | successor of Antigonus Socho in the presi- 
cipline for the privations aud hardships of | dency of the great Sanhedrim. Antigonus 
war. Undaunted courage, daring enter-|/ taught the lofty doctriae of pure and dis- 
prise, contempt of death, fortitude in suffer-| interested love and obedience to God, with- 
ing, arose directly out of the leading reli- out regard to punishment or reward. Sa- 
gious —— of this party—the assur- | doc is said to have denied the latter, with- 
ance of Divine protection, and the certainty | out maintaining the higher doctrine on 
of another life. Their faith, if it led them) which it was founded. Still the Saddu- 
to believe too much, and induced them to | cees were far from what they are sometimes 
receive the traditions of their fathers, as of | represented, the’teachers of a loose and in- 
equal authority with the written law and | dulgent Epicureanism ; they inculeated the 
authentic history, made them believe onl | belief in Divine Providence, and the justand 
with the stronger fervour and sincerity all | certain administration of temporal rewards 
the wonders and glories of their early an- and punishments. The Pharisees had the 
nals,—-wonders and glories which they | multitude, ever led away by extravagant 

a| religious pretensions, entirely at their dis- 
under whose sanction they fought, would, posal: Sadduceism spread chiefly among 
renew in their persons. Even their belief, the higher orders. It would be unjust to the 
in angels, celestial, unseen beings, who ev- Sadducees to confound them with that un- 
er environed them, to assist their arms and’ patriotic and Hellenized party, which, dur- 
discomfit their enemies, contributed to their | ing the whole of the noble struggles of the 
confidence and resolution. In this great ! Maccabees, sided with the Syrian oppres- 
conflict the hero and the religious enthusi- | sors for these are denounced as avowed 
ast were one and the same. But those | apostates from Judaism: yet, propably, af- 
qualities and principles, which made them j ter the establishment of the independent 
so valiant and active soldiers in war, when) government, the latter might make common 
the pride of success, and conscious posses-| cause, and become gradually mingled up 
sion of power were added, tended to make | with the Sadducean party, as exposed alike 
them turbulent, intractable, aud domineer-' to the severities of the Pharisaic adminis- 
ing subects in peace. Those whoare most! tration. During the rest of the Jewish his- 
forward in asserting their liberty do not al- | tory we shall find these parties as violently 
ways know how to enjoy it, still less how | opposed to each other, and sometimes caus- 
to concede it to others. Their zeal turned | ing as fierce and dangerous dissensions, as, 
into another channel—the maintenance and ) those which rent the commonwealths of 


| 


Greece and Rome, or the republican states 
of modern Europe.” 


We may add that the sadducee has been 
more the favourite of posterity than his 
proud and presumptuous rival, whose name 
has come to designate spiritual pride, intol- 
erance, and uncharitableness. _Cowper’s 
portrait is that of the Pharisee of all nations 
and religions :— 

Who Judzed the Pharisee? What odious cause 
Exposed him to the vengeance of the laws? 
Had he seduced a virgin, wronged a friend, 

Or stabbed aman to serve some private end? 
Was blasphemy his sin? Ordid he stray 

Froin the strict duties of the sacred day ; 

Sit long and late at the carousing board? 

(Such were the sins with which he charged his Lord) 
No; the man’s morals wereexact. What then, 

Save his ambition to be seen of men. 

His virtues were his pride ; and this one vice 

Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price ; 

He wore thei as fine trappings for a show, 

A praying, synagogue-frequenting beau. 

*,* A correspondent ofthe Globe, the oth- 
er day gives an account of the present state 
of the Jews in different countries. We ex- 
tract what is important of it to complete our 
article on this most interesting people. 

“The relative position of the Jews in 
different nations varies materially, although 
their actual position is much the same. 

“Tn Barbary their intelligence is superi- 
or to that of the highest class, and their in- 
tellectual superiority has frequently advan- 
ced them to the first offices of the state; 
but from their want of science and influ- 
ence added to the despotism of their gov- 
ernment, their power has been seldom more 
than transient. 

“Tn Poland, the middleclass of society 
is made up of Jews and foreigners, and 
they have much command over its finan- 
cial resources; but the peculiarty of exist- 
ing national institutions, and their igno- 
rance ofall science, preclude their elevation 
to any higher sphere. 

“In Russia they are much in the same 
state as in Poland. 

“In Germany they forma very consid- 
erable portion of the mercantile and com- 
mercial class, and are much more intellec- 
tual than in either Poland or Russia. Mu- 
sic and the fine artsare encouraged amongst 
them, and in. many instances they have 
tisen to eminence; but the frequency of 
their conversion to Christianity has tended 
to decrease their numbers; to which their 
connexion with the higher circles, and their 
improved education, have been supposed to 
excite them. 

“In Holland they enjoy perfect equality 
of rank and privileges, and are intellectually 
on a par with the middle ranks, but the an- 
tipathies of the Dutch prevent their ming- 
ling in society, and their conversion to 
Christianity is very rare. 

“In the United States the number of 
Jews is very limited, principally from their 
want of superiority either in intellectual or 
pemara acuteness. Their improve- 
ment in political science is very rapid in 
America, and to their employment in offices 
of state, and their commixture with general 
society, must be mainly attributed their de- 
parture from the ceremonial law, their in- 
termarriage with the natives, and their al- 
liance to Christianity. 

“In Turkey and its dominions, including 
the Holy Land, asin Barbary, they in com- 
mon with the Greeks form the middle class, 





and rise in intellectual attainments above 
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Turks and Greeks, the latter of whom are 
for the most part employed as artisans, sol- 
diers, and sailors, ; but, though both eligible 
to all offices of state, they are frequent sub- 
jects of degradation, and possess little or no 
influence. The enjoyment of independence 
by the Greeks will in all probability be ben 
eficial to the Jews. 

“The aid afforded by the Jews to a cer- 
tain extent in civilization, and their acered- 
ited confidence in all political matters, will 
hardly be overlooked by Mehemet Ali in the 
extention of his conquests ; and the great 
body of the Jews, wherever countenanced 
and privileged, fairly promise an illustration 
of the great truth, that the prosperity of na- 
tions may be measured by the inerease and 
advance of its middle classes, a truth power- 
fully displayed in the hinted States, both 

hysically and intellectually, and in Scot- 
and and France iatellectually only.” 


BEAUTY SOON FADES. 

I well recollect when I first saw this ex- 
pression. I looked at it attentively, and 
turning an eye around and contemplating 
the world, true, indeed, thought 1, “ Beauty 
soon fades.” I haveseen the blushing rose 
unfolding its tender leaves to meet the 
warm gaze of the morning sun, and have 
almost envied in my volatile gaiety the 
beauty and innocence of the flower. But 





give a passing look at the flower, it was 
gone—some rude hand had dashed it to the 
ground, and left it with a sigh, exclaiming; 
“Beauty soon fades.” I have seen those} 
whose morning rose bright in an unclouded 





the scene with a tear, in contemplating how 
soon beauty fades.— Rochester Gem. 


NATURAL WONDERS. 

It is very surprising that two ofthe great- 
est natural curiosities in the world are with- 
in the United States, and yet scarcely 
known to the best informed of geogra- 
phers and naturalists. The one isa beauti- 
ful water-fall in Franklin county, Georgia ; 
the other a stupendous precipice in Pendle- 
ton district, South Carolina; they are both 
faintly mentioned in the late edition of 
Morse’s Geography ; but not as they merit. 
The Tuccoa falls are much higher than the 
falls of Niagara. ‘The column of water is 
propelled beautifully over a perpendicular 
rock, and when the stream is full it passes 
down without being broken. All the pris- 
matic effect seen at Niagara illustrates the 
spray of Tuccoa. The Table Mountain in 
Pendleton district, South Carolina, is an 
awful precipice of 900 feet. Many persons 
reside within five, seven, or ten miles of 
this grand spectacle, who have never had 
curiosity or taste enough to visit it. It is 
now, however occasionally visited by cu- 
rious travellers, and sometimes men of sci- 
ence. Very few persons who have once 
cast a glimpse in the almost boundless abyss 
can again exercise sufficient fortitude to ap- 
proach the margin of the chasm. Almost 





to the ground, sensélggs, nerveless, and 
helpless ; and would inevitably be precipa- 
ted and dashed to atoms, were it not for 
measures of caution and security, that have 





horizon, andthose whose path was sparkling | 
with hope, and anticipation of pleasures al-| 
ready begun—and yet, ere that sun was far! 
advanced towards the meridian, it was veiled | 
with all the melancholy darkness of mid-' 
night. It were vain to hope in this world, 
that the things now bright and beautiful, 
should be long so. No, far from it; the 
brightest seem to be the first to droop and 
fade away. There is a tendency to decay 
in every thing that is earthly. Nature is 
continually suffering change by her own 
phenomena, or yielding her own beauties to 
the deforming hand of art. The mountain 
is sinking to a level with the valley, and the 
waves of the ocean are rolling over what 
was once habitable land. And yet I love 
the scenes of decay—they give a melan- 
choly pleasure far sweeter than much of the 
gay frivolity of life. Iwould rather gaze 
upon the mouldering ruins of some ancient 
castle—or the crumbling of some huge mon- 
ument, than see them in their proudest days. 
Ihad much rather gaze upon the tree or 
shrub, that, with keen sensibility, casts off 
its robe with the first wintry blast of Octo- 
ber, than upon the evergreen, that resists 
the severest touch of Boreas. “Beauty soon 
fades” and there is nothing beautiful that 
we may love, with the hope of its continu- 
ing so. It seems but as yesterday, that [ 
assisted in conveying to the grave, the love- 
liest isfant I ever gazed upon. It was the 
first pledge of connubial bliss—-a lovely 
flower—but it was too beautiful for earth, 
and in the midst of the caresses of the ten- 
der mother, it closed its days in death.— 
With slow and melancholy step we proceed- 
ed to the grave, and, after taking one last 
look of what was once so lovely, heard the 
cold clods rumbling upon the coffin. The 
mother and the father wept, and even J, 
who seldom yield to sympathy, turned from 


always been deemed indispensable to a 
safe indulgence of the curiosity of the vis- 
tor or spectator. Every one, on proceed- 
|ing to the spot whence it is usual to gaze 
|over the wonderful deep, has, in his imag- 
ination, a limitation, graduated by a refer- 
ence to instances with which his eye has 
been familiar? But in a moment, eternity, 
las it were, is presented to his astonished 
| Senses ; and he is instantly overwhelmed. 
| His system is no longer subject to his voli- 
| tion or his reason, and he falls like a mass 
|of pure water. He then revives, and inva 
wild delirium surveys a scene which, for a 
while, he is unable to define by description 
or imitation. 

How strange is it that the Tuccoa Falls 
and Table Mountain are not more familiar 
to Americans! Either of ther would dis- 
tinguish an empire or state in Europe. 





From the Garland. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

We would have the female mind cultivated 
as far as circumstances willadmit. We 
would kneel at the feet of such names as 
Hannah More, Felicia Hemans, Jane Por- 
ter, Mrs. Somerville, Miss Hershel, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mrs. Brooks and Frances Gould. 
But we would also have them make equal 
attainments in the knowledge of the duties 
attending their appropriate sphere. We 
would have them as good housekeepers as 
metaphysicians; as good domestic as politi- 
cal economists. 

We would not have them leave the fire- 
side of home, forgetful of the delicacy and 
modesty of their sex, to mingle in the 
windy war of words, and appearing on the 
public arena discuss the affairs of state and 
dictate to men the mode of government.— 
We lament the pernicious examples of such 
Trollopers as Harriet Martineau, Sarah snd 





Angelina Grimke and Fanny Wright.— 


every one, in looking over, involuntary falls | 


We admire their independence and origi- 
nality of thought but at the same time, we'pre- 
fer to see them ‘ keepers at home,’ and not 
‘ busy bodies in men’s matters.’ Let them 
speak through the silver trumpet of the 
press, but let not their voices be heard in 
the public assembly. 

Again we would say, that we wish to 
see every daughter of America well edu- 
cated; but we wish not to see them so edu- 
cated as to unfit them for the duties of 
their appropriate sphere. 


POVERTY. 

A Fracmsnt. “Yes, poverty, thou 
art horrible !—in whatever colors poets paint 
thee, thou art most horrible. Thou art cold 
as the grave—the winter winds whistle a- 
bout thee—icicles hang from thy shaggy 
hair, and the snows beat upon thy naked 
bosom. Thou hast neither a hut to shel- 
ter thee—nor fire to warm thee—nor clothes 
to cover thee—nor food to satisfy thy cra- 
ving appetite. Thou hast no friends—the 
eye of pity is never turned on thee, nor the 
tear of syinpathy excited by thy sufferings. 
Thou art an outcast from the world—thou 
art hated and persecuted by all—thou art 
despised and detested by the whole human 
race. What dost thou then in this world? 
Is there any hope for thee? Art thou not 
wretched beyond conception—and dost thou 
still cling to the hillock of earth? Go, hide 
thyself in the grave. There thine enemies 
cannot hurt thee, nor the insolence of pros- 
perity reach thee—there shalt thou rest in 
peace—the cold clod shall oe lightly on 
thy breast, aud thy manifold sufferings be 
remembered no more—there shalt thou feel 
neither cold nor hunger—the winter winds 
shall whistle unheeded, the rude storms shall 
beat harmless on the sod which covers thee. 











A REVERIE. 


I would I were a fairy spirit! To rove 
all day by the music of the waters—to hear 
the tales of memory from the cold blue 
waves, of shipwreck and of storms—-to 
learn a lasting lesson from the coral insect’s 
toil, to weep o’er the beautiful, the brave, in 
their ocean grave, the blue-eyed maid of mez- 
ry England, the dark eyed girl of Spain— 
to gaze on glittering jewels, gold, long since 
buried by the inconstant wind—to watch 
the mighty monsters of the deep at their 
unseemly gambols—to wander beneath the 
waves of the fathomless abyss—with thought 
of Him, the Eternal one of wonders ! 

I would I were a fairy spirit! To leave 
on swift wing man’s dwelling-place, for the 
bright planets afar—to stay my footsteps on 
the sphere whence issues the soft light for 
lover’s meetings—to be not dazzled by the 
sun’s bright rays, but pierce its hidden at- 
tributes—to light on saturn’s belts and won- 
der at their beauty—to gaze from some high 
resting place upon the immensity of space 
sprinkled with sparkling gems and rolling 
worlds! and raise my adoration high to 
Him who governs all! 

I would I were a fairy spirit! To skim 
o’er the bright surface of ourcwn fair home 
—to listen to the song of birds in their na- 
tive grove which man has not polluted—to 
tread the holy grourd of suflering more 
than human—to meditate on wondrous love 
by the shores of the far Jordan—to linger 
on the battle grounds of the heroic Greeks 
ot Missilonghi and Thermopyle—to gaze 
with awe on the stupendous ruins of Im- 





perial Rome—to glide by the light boat- 
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man’s song o’er the still waters of the bri- 
dal Adriatic—to taste the luxuries of the 
torrid zone and look fromthe summit of 
eternal snows upon the clouds beneath, 
with blessings for the love which gives to 
man such inheritance ! 

I would I were a fairy spirit! To seck 
the nest wherein the tiny ones are reared 
with tender care—to enter that mother’s 
breast and .find the spring whence flows 
such human foresight—to watch the maid- 
en thought of genius atil its lofty themes 
spread to the hearts of all—to follow the 
innocent maiden on the green hiil side 
through all the windings of her happy 
dreams speaking the heart’s content—to 
strip the dandy frippery of pride and rank 
from off the noble of the land, and see if 
there be not envy for a running brook by a 
cottage door, witha peasant’s pure, but 
well-earned joys—to gaze upon the flitting 
smile of infants’ sleep, and learn if their 
young spirits dream. But, more than all, 
to catch from the lowly and the meek, the 
love of virtue and of Heaven! 





e 
A NIGHT AMONG THE WOLVES. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTiER. 
*The gaunt Wolf, 
Scenting the place of slaughter with his long 
And most offensive howl, did ask for blood.’ 

‘The wolf!—the gaunt and ferocious 
wolf!—How many tales of wild horror are 
associated with the name! Tales of the 
deserted battle field—where the wolf and 
the vulture feast together—a horrible and 
obscene banquet, realizing the fearful des- 
cription of the seige of Corinth, whea— 

*On the edge of the gulf, 

There sat a raven flapping wolf,’ 
amidst the cold and stiffening corse of the 
slain; or of the wild Scandinavian forests, 
where the peasant sinks down exhausted 
amid the drift of winter, and the wild wolf’s 
howl sounds fearfully in his deafening ear, 
and lean forms and evil eyes gather closer 
and closer around him, as if impatient for 
the death of the doomed victim. 

The early settlers of New England were 
not unfrequently incommoded by the num- 
bers and ferocity of the wolves, which 

rowled around their rude settlements.— 

he hunter easily overpowered them and 
with one discharge of his musket scattered 
them from about his dwelling. They fled 
even from the timid child, in the broad glare 
of day—but in the thick and solitary night, 
far away from the dwelling of men, they 
were terrible from their fiendish and fero- 
cious appetite for blood. 

I have heard a fearful story of the wolf, 
from the lips of some of the old settlers of 
Vermont. Perhaps it may be best told in 
the language of one of the witnesses of the 
scene. 

‘Twas a night of January, in the year 
17—. We had been to a fine quilting frol- 
ic, about two miles from our settlement of 
four or five log houses. ‘ T'was rather late 
—there was no moon-—and a dull gray 
shadow or haze hung all around the horri- 
zon, while over head a few pale aad sickly 
looking stars, gave usa dull light as they 
shone through a dingy curtain. There 
were six of us in company—Harry Mason 
and myself, and four as pretty girls as ever 
sda up this side of the Green Mountains. 

here were my two sisters, and Harry’s 
sister, and his sweetheart, the daughter of 
our next door neighbor. She’ was a right 
cown handsome girl—that Caroline Allen 


stranger to pretty faces. She was so pleas-| 
ant and kind of heart—so gentle and sweet’ 
spoken, and so intelligentbesides, that every | 
jbody loved her. She had an eye as blue as} 
ithe hill violet, and her lips were like a red | 
rose leaf in June. No wonder then that, 
j; Harry Mason loved her—boy though he 





1 never saw her equal, though I am no| after the shriek went through my ears like 


the piercing of a knife. A light form went 
plunging down through the naked branches, 
and fell with a dull and heavy sound upon 
the stiff snow. 

‘Oh, God! Tam gone! 

It was the voice of Caroline Allen. The 
| poor girl never spoke again! There wasa@ 








| was—for we had neither of us seea our sev- | horrid dizziness and confusion in my brain, 
jenteenth summer. ||and I spoke not—and I stirred not, for the 
‘Our path lay through a thick forest of | whole was at that time like an ugly, unreal 


oak, with here and there a tall pine rising | 
its dark full shadow against the sky, with 
an outline rendered indistinct by the dark- 
ness. ‘The snow was deep—deeper a great 
deal than it ever falls of Jate years—but the | 
surface was frozen strongly enough to bear | 
our weight, and we hurried on over the, 
white path way with rapid steps. We had) 
|not proceeded far before along howl came} 
\to our ears. We all knew it in a moment; | 
jand I could feel a shudder thrilling the arms, 
that were folded close to my own—a sud-| 
den cry burst from the lips of all of us—‘ the | 
wolves—the wolves?’ 

‘Did youever see a wild wolf—not one) 
of your caged, broken down, show animals, | 
| whieh are exhibited for sixpence, a sight, | 
‘chidren half price—but a fierce half starved | 
ranger of the wintry forest, howling and | 
hurrying over the barren snow, actually | 
mad with hunger?, There is no one of! 
| God’s creatures which has such a frightful, | 
‘fiendish look as .thts animal. It has the 
iform as well as the spirit of a demon. 

‘Another, and another howl—and then | 
we could hear distinctly the quick patter of | 
feet behind us. We all turned right about | 

and looked in the direction of the sound. | 
| ‘The devils are after us said Mason, 
| pointing to a line ot dark gliding bodies.— 
| And so in fact they were—a whole troop of | 
thein—howling like as many Indians ina! 
powwow. We had no weapons of any | 
kind; and we knew enough of the vile crea- 
tures who followed us to feel that it would | 
be useless to contend withoutthem. There f 
was not a moment to Jose—the savage | 
beasts were close upon us. To attempt | 
flight would have been a hopeless affair.— /| 
There was but one chance of escape, and | 
ve instantly seized upon It. i 


cried, springing forward toa low boughed | 
and gnatled oak, which I saw at a glance 
might be easily climbed into. 

‘Harry Mason sprang lightly into the} 
tree and aided in placing the terrified girls | 
in a place of comparative security among 
the thick boughs. [was the last on the| 
ground, and the whole troop were yelling at | 
my heels before reached the rest of the} 
company. There was one moment of hard | 


breathing and wild exclamation among us, | 


soon began to shiver and shake, like so ma- | 
ny sailors on the topmast of an Iceland} 
whaler. But there was no murmurs—no | 
complaining among us, for we could dis-| 
the wolves beneath us, and every now and | 
then we could see great, glowing eyes, atest 
ring up in the tree where we were seated. | 
And then their yells—they were loud, long 
and devilish. 

‘I know not how long we had ‘remained 
in this situation, for we had no“ means of 
ascertaining the time—whenI heard a limb 
of the tree cracking, as if breaking down 





beneath the weight of us; 


‘To the tree! let us climb this tree! I | 


i sence. 


our escape. The night was cold—and we | 


tinctly see the gaunt attenuated bodies of | 


'drearn. I orfly remembered that there 
| were cries and shuddering around me; per- 
‘haps I joined them—and that there were 


| smothered groans and dreadful howls un- 


derneath! It was all over in a moment.— 
| Poor Caroline! She was litterally eaten 
‘alive. The wolves had a frightful feast, 
}and they became raving mad with the taste 
of blood. 

‘When I came fully to myself—when 
|the horrible dream went off—and it lasted 
| but a moment—I struggled to shake off the 
jarms of my sisters, which were clinging 
around me, and could I have cleared my- 
self, I should have jumped down among the 
raging animals. But when a second thought 
came over me, 1 knew that any attempt to 
rescue would be useless. As for poor Ma- 
son, he was wild with horror. He had tri- 
'ed tofollow Caroline when she fell, but he 
{could not shake off the grasp of his terrified 
|sister. His youth, and weak constitutioa 





| and frame, were unable to withstand the 


dreadful trial; and he stood close by my 
side, with his hands firmly clenched and his 
|teeth set closely, gazing down upon the 
| dark, wrangling creatures below with the 
\fixed stare of a maniac. It was indeed a 
jterrible scene. Around us was the thick 


| cold night—and below, the ravenous wild 


| beasts were lapping their bloody jaws, and 
| howling for another vietim. 
| ©The morning broke at last, and our 
frightful enemies fled at the first advance of 
daylight, like so many cowardly murderers. 
We waited until the sun had risen before we 
ventured to c:awl down from our resting 
place. We were chilled through—~every 
limb was numb with cold and terror—and 
poor Masou was delirious, and raged wild- 
ly about the dreadful things he had witness- 
ed. There were bloody stains all round 
| the tree, and two or three long locks of dark 
| hair were trampled into the snow. 
‘We had gone but a little distance when 
' we were met by our friends from the settle- 
ment, who had become alarmed at our ab- 
They were shocked at our wild and 
\ frightful appearance; and my brothers have 
|often times told me that at first view we all 
{seemed like so many crazed and brain 
\stricken creatures. They assisted us -to 
reach our iomes; but Harry Mason never 


and then a feeling of calm thankfulness for | recovered fully from the dreadful trial. He 


\neglected his business, his studies, and his 
‘friends, anon muttering to himself about 
ithat horrible night. He fell to drinking 
soon after and died a miserable drunkard, 
before age had whitened a hair of his head. 

‘For my part I confess I have never en- 
tirely overcome the terrors of the melancholy 
circumstances, which I have endeavored to 
describe. The thought of it has haunted 
me like my own shadow; and even now, 


| the whole scene comes at times freshly be- 


fore me in my dreams, and [ start up with 
something of the same feeling of terror 
which I experienced, when more than half 
a century ago, I passed a night among the 





anda moment j Wolves.’ 
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THE IDIOT. 


It was on a fine evening in Octgber, that 
1 was sitting at the parlour window of the 
best and only hotel in a flourishing village 
of H——. The glittering spire of the vil- 
lage church, and the burnished windows 
of here and therea cottage, reflected the 


so. “I just wantto ask you whether all 


‘these keen looking boys are fools too.” 
| “Fools? what—all of us fools? I guess 


not,” said he with a scornful toss, that 
j would not have disgraced a Brummel.— 
i Well,” said I, lowering my voice so 
pthat none but he could understand: “I am 
glad of it. But are you certain ? for I have 





lingering beams of the settin~ sun. The | heard that ‘birds of a feather flock together,’ 
Pharos herd’ eg ge cern — \ and ~— fools are always — ef making 
ing their wey over tne auscy. non | game ofeach other. Iam glad that none 
tt gidd straggling heifer waded into the | of you are fools ; Iam hearty glad of it— 
clear blue stream, to admire its == pastor- H good evening, my lad,”—and I walked into 
al Senety in — s pansy ass. ti ' | the house. I could see through the blinds that 
would seem to be the season of rumination | the boy gazed after me, mused a few mo- 
and reflection, and particularly of the inter- macite, than whispered to his nearest com- 
es of — a the —— of | panions, and presently they moved off ina 
the heart:—tudge: such evenings as thts} direction contrary to the one that the poor 
have been described, read of, and {elta thou- |) imbecile had taken, followed by the rest, 


sand times, by all my thousands of readers. | who wondered what the stranger could 


And I was just yielding my soul to its; 


soothing influence, when my attention was | 


suddenly arrested by loud whooping, hurra- | 
ing, and other uncouth aud unmusical | 
sounds; when, on going to the door to as- 
certain the cause of such unseasonable 1i- 
oting, my visonary (I hate punning,) facul- 
ties were greeted with one of the most for- | 
bidding and disgusting sights that had ever 

fallen within my notice. ; 

A man, apparently about forty-five years 
of age, of a cadaverous hue, his hair long, 
and floating in disorder around his shoul- 
ders, a ragged hat, tipping over his face so 
as nearly to conceal one half, and the uncov-. 
ered eye glating in all the vacancy of appa- 
rent blindness, his elbows close to his side, 
having the appearance of being p‘nioned, | 
though they were not so, while his hands | 
were constantly grasping and clutching at| 
the air, moved slowly along with and irreg- | 
ular tottering pace; of which, I can give no 
better idea than that of a person with his 
ancles tied rather loosely together, soas to 
allow of his stepping but afew inches ata 
time. His dress was mean, but tidy; and 


his bewildered gaze gave him the appear- | 


ance of insanity, rather than intoxication. 

Yet he seemed helpless and inoffensive; 
for he resented not, nor heeded the torrent | 
of vile and somewhat tangible abuse that | 
“was being” poured upon him by a host of , 
graceless boys, encouraged, and even assis- 

ted by some who called themselves men! 

With the impulse of the moment! called of 
the younger puppies from their sport, which 

even women were beholding with evident 

satisfaction, and one young and beautiful 

mother was lifting up om babe and teach-! 
ing it to clap its hands at the glorious fun! | 
The boys, who recognised in me a strang- 

er to the place, and of course a fit subject 

for curiosity and excitement, readily relin- 

quished the first object of their courtesies, 

to find out what “that are out-o’-towner” 

‘cquid have to say to them. 

“My fine fellow,” said I, to one of the 
youngsters, who had a remarkably gallows 
look, “what gentleman is that whom you 
are escorting in such a brave style?” 

“ Gentleman !” said he, showing a double 
row of griners—“ he! he! he! why, its old 
Dodder—nothin’ but old David Dodder.” 

“ And who is old Dodder ?” 


“ Why its old Dodder, that’s all—he’s a 
fool, he don’t know nothin’ at all, no how— 
hurra! there he goes, round that corner— 
let’s go this way and forelay, boys! hurra!” 
“ But stop,” I bawled to him.—He turned, 


end he being head bully, the rest turned al. ' 


u 


have been saying. . 
“What a miserable fate is that of the 
|poor idiot who has just passed,” said a 


| bright-eyed damsel who had witnessed the 


scene with me—‘ and what a sickening 
disappointment of the fairest promises of 
youth !” 

I eagerly inquired his history, which she 
obligingly gave me in substance as follows: 

David Farringtion was the only child of 
poor and honest parents, both of whom died 
while he was yet an infant too young to 
feel his loss. From the time of their de- 
cease he resided with one or another of 
his relatives, of whom he had rich store, 
and with whom he was a general favorite— 
though they were all poor they were far 
from considering the additional expense 
that he occasioned them, a burthen on their 
incomes. His uncommon intelligence, and 


and wherever he went he was a welcome 
visitor. Perhaps the flattery, or if you please, 
the well-deserved encomiums of his friends, 
had the effect of exalting his own opinion 
of himself; for his ambition was boundless 
|—yet,it was 2 laudable ambition, which 





;made him eager to distiaguish himself by 
some great and honorable exploit, and was 
ever leading him into perils, and deeds of 
jawful daring. When cautioned as to the 
ifearful result of his wild enterprizes. he 
| would say—* What carei? Who cates 
for me—without father, mother, brother or 
sister, or any one to fecl my loss, even if 
the worst should happen ?” 

‘*You wrong your friends by such ex- 
pressions,” said-his admonisher; “yet you 
cannot deem your Mary quite so cold-heart- 
ed.” i 

“J wrong no one,” he would reply; “TI 
feel perfectly assured of the affection of my 
dear relatives, they have been fathers, 
l!mothers, alltome. They would grieve to 
‘lose me; but their sorrow would soon be 
effaced by other cares, or, perchance, by se- 
verer losses. Andas for Mary, she would 
mourn the longest—and,” he would add 
with a melancholy smile, “that would not 
‘be long either.” 

His subsequent history will show how true 
were his predictions, especially in this lat- 
ter respect. 

As he had his own fortune to make, it 
was but fair that he should take his own 
course. His adventurous character led him 
to choose a sailor’s life. He accordingly 
shipped himself on board a whaler; and 
many are the deeds of courage, activity, 
and enterprise, recorded in the memory of 





ing of? all this time, nota word have I 
said of his former personal appearance.— 
He was under the middle size, slender, 
delicate and fair, with regular and even 
handsome features. Indeed, the effemina- 
cy of his “‘ outward man” formed a strange 
contrast to his giant mind; and his agilit 
and elasticity of limb made up for the lack 
of corporeal strength. 

Well—he returned from this voyage in 
fine health, full of spirits, and hope, and am- 
bition. After a few day’s delay for the 
purpose of “lightering,” the ship rode into 
our harbor. David soon stood amongst his 
kindred and old companions, and was ex- 
changing the cordial congratulations of 
friendship, when a little boat, managed by 
two boys, which was running forthe wharf, 
suddenly overturned, and the wild ery of 
helpless children arose frébm the wave.— 
Farrington instantly leaped into the sea, 
and succeeded in reaching one of the lads, 
whom he soon brought to the shore. Ropes 
| were thrown for the other, but without suc- 
|cess; which, when Farrington learnt, spite 
| of the entreaties of the bystanders, he again 
‘plunged in. It was with difficulty that they 
| persuaded him to suffer a rope to be attach- 
_ed to his waist. He dived, and disppear- 
‘ed. He rose to take breath, called out to 
them “I see him!” and descended again. 
| With fearful and agonizing suspense, they 
watched for his re-appearance, till, deeming 
/it imprudent to wait longer they drew him 
‘out, together with the boy, and beth sense- 
less. They were taken to the nearest 
‘house, and vigorous measures employed 
for their recovery, which, in one case proy- 
ed, alas! too successful. When Farring- 
ton’s recollection retuned, his first inquiry 





sprightliness of temper, endeared him to all; | 


was, whether, both boys were saved; on 
,being assured that they were, “God! I 
thank thee!” he murmured, and instantly 
jtelapsed into his former insensibility. 

| Those who are accustomed to isitiihe 
bathing are well aware of the hazards at- 
tending a second immediate immersion.— 
In the cold season of the year, with the 
,dress stillupon the body, the danger is, of 
‘course, much greater. With Farrington, a 
long and painful illness was the conse- 
queace. By tender nursing he at last re- 
covered his health of body, but the mind 
had received a blow that no medicine could 
‘eure. He become the idiot that you just 
‘beheld. He remembered nothing, even of 
circumstances thut have thus reduced him. 
| He recognizes not his former associates.— 
|His Mary was married six months after, 
,and when some kind body informed him, 
he merely asked with a stupid stare, “ who 
‘is Mary?” Incapable of work, he was for 
,many yeats a burthen to his friends, who 
long cherished him for the love they had 
once borne him. These have died, or be- 
‘come seattered abroad, and too poor to 
\maintain him, and he has been for several 
| years an inhabitant of thealms-house, from 
which he has just now strayed, and for 
, which the poor fellow will be punished on 
|his return. May we not suppose that the 
‘spirit has fled; that by some curious and 
‘incomprehensible organization of matter, 
the body continues to move and have a be- 
‘ing independent of the soul? “I dare not,” 
ladded my fair narrator, “arraign the jus- 
tice of that Being who sustains and governs 
ithe universe—who beholds with an omni- 
/scient eye the emmensity of creation: | 





his fellow vovagets,—But what amI think- | 


dare net ask, 2»4 such things should be.” 
* ELNATHAN, 
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When all pretty flowers I see, Sobrightly blooming, fresh and new, I wonder where the hand can be, Which 


plants them out, and sheds dew. When thro’ air each little bird, So lightly wavesits downy Llongs to know who 


spoke the word That bade them live, and fly, and go. 





~ 


11 
When all the stars are rr led on With heart to feel, and tongue to speak! Wo plants with trees and flow’rs the sod, 
Like diamonds in the evening a, Oh! then, new doubts anil gramners rise. And blesses ali that he beholds. 
My infant mind is oll in doutt, To thee, my Heavenly Father, still 
Who hung these glorious things so high. 111 . To thee my grateful song shall rises 
Bat when I think upon myseit, How great. how glorious is our God! My — 22%, to do thy will, 
My hands and fingers, mguih and eyes, Who made the treasures he unfolds! Till thou, in death, shalt close my eyes. 
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From the New Yorker. 


RELIGION. 


It is not an abstraction. It is not an ide- 
ality, living in the brain, but leaving the 
heart untouched. it does not consist in 
particular frames of mind—in the excite- 
ment of animal feeling, or the overflow of 
the sensibilities—in the kindling of the fan- 
cy, or the heating of the imagination. It 
lives not merely in visible manifesrations 
of devotion, in the bowing of the knee or 
the lifting of the hands. All these may be, 
without Religion; and Religion may exist 
without them. 

It is benevolent action, flowing forth from 
holy motive. It is that charity which, 
hoping all things, believing all things, con- 
tents not itself with a‘ Be ye warmed and 
be ye clothed,’ but performs the good which 
it desires. It is that love which throws itsg 
embrace around all human kind. It is that 
benevolence which, like a tiver of good, 

ushing from a pure fountain, flows freely 
orth to all, spreading beauty and fertility 
and blessedness around—causing the deso- 
late places of the earth to rejoice, and ma- 
king the wilderness bud and blossom as the 
rose. It knows not the lust of power. It 
seeks not its own preferment. Its'kingdom 
is not of this world. lt is too high to envy 
the proudest—too meek to despise the hum- 
blest. It hath no fellowship with bigotry.— 
Its creed is, ‘Do justice, love mercy, and 
walk humbly before God.’ Its sect is—the 

ure in heart. The temple of its worship 
is the universe. It is meek, compassionate, 
fergiving, without partiality and without hy- 
pocrisy. {t is a transcript of Him who 
spent his life in doing good. Itis the spirit 
of God, living in the human keatt, 





From the New Yorker. 
WAR. 


The world hath not yet learned the song 
that the angels sang at the advent of the 
Messiah. Strange that the harmony of 
heaven should jar so upon human ears !— 
Stranger yet that they who have known the: 
baptism of the Spirit should have no heart 
to join in the angel-anthem, “Peace on 
earth and good will to man!” When will 
this fearful inconsistency end? Not while 
Ambition stalks like a demon over earth, 
crushing the grass and the grain, and blight- 
ing bud and blossom. Not while the fierce 
yellof Havoc rings out upon the air, and 
the fetlock of his horses drip with blood 
and brains, hoof-pressed from the dying and 
the dead. Not while Power builds his 
throne of human skulls, cementing the hor- 
rid fabric with blood and tears. The red 
rain of battle shall beat upon many a field, 
and the half-gorged vulture shall sit full of- 
ten at his awful feats, daintily seeking liv- 
ing eyes as they look their last to heaven; 
widows shall bend in their still despair over 
the fireless hearth, waiting to hear the step 
that shall never sound on the threshold 
again; and orphans shall call for their slaugh- 
tered sires in vain; War, triumphing in 
evil, shall walk abroad, staining the green 
earth with gore, and garments shall be roll- 
ed in blood; and yet the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace will slumber on. Nay, 
they will be active participators in the 
wrong, giving the continual lie to their con- 
~ professions. And where will the end 


Already the Earth waxeth old in its sin, 
And the fires of destruction burn hotly within ;’ 





/ wedded to ancther !” 


and who is left to quench those fires ?— 
The good man faileth by the way, and the 
man of peace fainteth in the streets. En- 
gines of death are torn from the tortured 
earth, and the children of men drive vigor- 
ously their trade of blood. The song of 
the angel is unheard amid the din of the 
battle-field, and the precepts of the gospel 
are forgotten in the tumult of camps. The 
days of slaughter are not yet overpast.— 
The tide of human blood must flow till it 
reaches the bridle-bits of the warriors’ hor- 
ses, The time of the carnival of Death 
hasteth on! The feast of the vultures 
shall be spread! Havoc shall gorge him- 
self with human prey, and Carnage, drunk 
with gore, shall stagger over his crimsoned 
path! The earth shall become like the 
valley of Hinnom, and the hyena shall 
howl at his horrible banqnet! And yet the 
disciples of the Prince of Peace shall slum- 
beron. ‘This is the purpose that is pnr- 
posed upon the whole earth; and this is 
the hand that is stretched out upon all the 
nations. For the Lord of Hosts hath pur- 
posed, and who shall disannul it? and His 
hand is stretched out, and who shall turn it 
back ? 





THE BRIDALEVE. 


It was the bridal eve of Ellen Cleland.— 
The setting sun threw its yellow rays over 
the landscape. It was the hour appointed 
for the ceremony, and, yet the bride-groom 
came not. 

Ellen could ill brook the laughing raillery 
of her young friends, and stole forth to in- 
dulge in the feelings she could not congeal ; 
yet she did nor doubt the fidelity of -her be- 
trothed ; but a sad presentiment gf+--she 
kaew not what—-pressed heavily*on her 
hear rs 

Slewly she walked towards the wild foun- 
tain, whose sparkling waters had witnessed 
the first vows of her Edward. With a lan- 
guid smile she plucked some of the modest 
snowdrops that bloomed but once since 
those vows were registered, and twined 
them ina flexible bridal chaplet—As her 
tapering fingérs pursued their flowery man- 
ufactory, she thought of Edward’s own 
words when he placed one of the peari-like 
flowrets in her glossy hair. “This,” said 
she, “the sweet emblem of thy purity, is 
not more free fiom guile, than the passion I 
avow.” The withered flower, though for- 
gotten by him, she had preserved, asa sweet 
memento oc; that blissful moment, and now 
twisted it with the wreath she was form- 
ing of its pure successors. She had just 
finished it, and was placing the snowy 
chaplet among the thick dark braids which 
bound her forehead, when she was startled 
by approaching footsteps: it washer father. 
“Has he come?” said she, eagerly, bound- 
ing forward, and as suddenly stooping, her 
cheeks and temples glowing at her cwn ea- 
gerness. “My child,” said ‘the old man, 
in atremulous voice, “he has not come.” 
She gazed at him attentively. His deep 
gray eyes gleamed with an unusual expres- 
sion of anger, not untinged with grief. . His 
high forehead, which had once boasted of 
its great beauty, now seemed as if some 
uncommon event had pressed out the wrin- 
kles, and left it clear and proud as in youth. 
“ Tell me, ob, tell,” cried the surprised and 
agitated Ellen, “what has happened! Is he 
dead?” “Dead!” repeated the old man; 





“dead! No Ellen—he is a villain! he is 


She heard no more: a wild agonizing 
shriek reached on the calm summer air— 
but, ere the sound had ceased, she who ut- 
tered itwassenseless. Her death-like brow 
pressed the white brink of that deep foun- 
tain where first her vows of constancy wee 
plighted. One slender hand and round 
white arm were immersed in its waters 
and her bridal vestments were sprinkled 
with the diamond spray. The agonized 
parent knelt down by his only child, and 
sued o’er her palled features full many a 
tear of anguish. One deep-drawn sigh is- 
sued from her lips, and she stood up—pale, 
faint, and lovely as the genius of the waters. 
Not a tear dimmed the diamond brightness 
of that dark eye—not a liquid drop seemed 
1o circulate in that smooth cheek and blan- 
ched lip—her pearl-white teeth seemed glu- 
ed together as she raised her hand, and with 
a horrid calmness unbound the drippin 
wreath with which she had just catviall 
her brow ; She jetty braid after another was 
untwisted until the whole beautiful mass 
fellin rich abundance over her lovely figi re. 

In speechless wonder the old man gazed 
on his child; as she twisted her fingers in 
one of the .dongést tresses and tcrz it from 
her head. ‘“ Take this;” said she, in a soul- 
thrilling voice; “ itis the last sad gift of 
thy child.’ ‘Fhe parent unconsciously re- 
ceived the dark braid she reached forth.— 
She gazed long and steadily on the chaplet 
of snowdrops; but it was not the fresh 
flowers that engaged her attention—it was 
the withered, treasured emblem she had 
twined among thei, on which her eye was 
fixed. Once she raised her hand as if to 
cast it from her; again she drew it back, 
aud a large round drop gathered in her eye 
and fell on the token of a faithless heart.— 
‘Give this to him,” said she; “tell him, it 
is the bridal wreath of thy daughter, and 
the emblem of her fate!” Almost deprived 
of motion, he took the token. She bent for- 
ward, and pressed a long kiss (which seem- 
ed to breathe forth her broken heart) on the 
quivering lips of her parent, and gave asud- 
deu plunge into the deep blue, waters. For 
a moment her white robe was seen on the 
surface of the curling eddies; slowly it dis- 
appeared, and the waves were unrufiled j 
again an arm dashed them, and a mass of 
dripping hair floated loosely about; they 
were seen no more—the waters had closed 
over her for ever, gnd she sunk to her pure 
bridal bed; and the aged, grief-stricken 
James Cleland, soon after died a childless 
maniac. EVELINE. 


INFANCY. 


What is more beautiful then an infanti 
Look at its spotless brow; at its soft ruddy 
lips, which have never uttered an unholy 
word—and its blue laughing eyegas it lays 
on the breast of its fond mother! Look, it 
has stretched out its white hand, and is 
playfully twisting her hair around its tiny 
fingers. Look at an infant! it is inno¢ence 
endued with life; the counterpart of holi- 
ness. It requires nothing tut the pleasant 
look of its mother, and her warm kiss upon 
its lily cheek, to make it happy. You may 
talk to it of sorrow, of misery, of death, but 

our words are unmeauing. It has never 
elt the chills of disappointment! it has 
never writhed beneath the pang of affliction 
and its guileless heart knows nothing of the 
emptiness, the hollow professions, and cold- 
heartedness of the world; and would to God 
thet the cup may be broken ere it may be 
lifted to its lins. : 
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LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER. 

How mysterious and incomprehensible 
the workings of the mind, our probationary 
existence, and our final destiny. 

Philosophers speculate, ages roll on, in- 
creasing in knowledge of all material things, 
yet the nature of the mind bafiles all scru- 
tiny and bids defiance to human skill. We 
unravel not its hidden mysteries, yet it is 
felt within, and the secret monitor of our 
souls whispers continually—the earth is but 
our dwelling place for a period, that we may 
day by day, grow wiser and better, to be 
prepared for its eternal existence. 

I visited Mount Auburn, the beautiful 
habitation of the dead, and midst the soul- 
subduing influence of its quiet scenery, 
meditated upon the shortness of life, and 
improvement of minp and HEART, endeay- 
oring to the utmost, to give joy, where we 
move, and do good unto all men. TI gazed 
upon the grave of a young girl surrounded 
with flowers, and could have gazed for hours, 
so calm and beautiful appeared the last home 
ofthe young sleeper. There was another, 
whose spirit seemed as speaking fiom the 
dust to the beloved mourners, as the simple 
‘Forget me not,’ alone decorated the grave. 

The Infidel may glory in his wisdom, but 
when bereaved of dear friends the thought 
will come soothingly and unre -trainedly ‘we 
shall meet again.’ The mind is not depen- 
dent upon the body for its existence, but is 
an eternal essence, the work of a master 
hand whose ‘ways are notas our ways,’ 
and whose mighty works are not to be anal- 
yzed, by the creatures of his will and pleas- 
ure; and, therefore, let us be content with 
the evidence of our consciences, and await 
with patience the day when all things shall 
de made clear, and the darkness which cov- 
ers our mental vision with perplexities and 
doubts, shall, by the spirit of light, be torn 
away and our loftiest perceptions be as 
nanght in the realities of the glorious light 
of the Eternal day. 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
CONVERSATION; 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LECTURE. 

BY JAMES BROOKS. 

In the society of the world, conversation 
is what the arts are to refinement and _ civ- 
ilization. The great, the useful, the enter- 
prizing—these are things our country, and 
our countrymen, above all nations, now un- 
derstand. Whatever enterprize durst haz- 
ard, be it on the seas—in the Indian, or the 
Frozen Oceans—or be it on the iand, we, 
above all other people, stand foremost and 
highest on the list. More steamboats 
throng even our inland lakes, where the 
wild savage whoop has scarcely ceased to 
ring—where forty years ago the white 
man’s life was in peril from the scalping 
knife and tomahawk—than are on all the 
Mediterranean seas. While Italy, and 
Greece, and Asia, and Egypt, the oldest 
parts of the earth have nota sifgle rail road, 
even on their plains, our own land is almost 
covered with them. As the Creck, and 
Cherokee, and Senega, and Pottawatamie 
go off, the locomotive is-in his track. The 
eanal is carried over rivers, blown through 
mountains, or lifted over them ia locks.— 
The useful, the great, the heroic, are stamp- 
ed on all the geography of our twenty-six 
States. There is a poetry in this spirit of 
or people. It indites not, it is true, with 
the Homeric pean. [ttalks wot of Achilles 
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or Ulysses—of gods or goddesses. Its 
thoughts are not written on paper, or parch- 
menteven. But it does write on the surface 
ofthe earth. Its penis the pickaxe & the sho- 
vel. It talks of linking seas and oceans, bridg- 
ing rivers, and making saws ring on water- 
falls. Its thoughts are scrawled out in ca- 
nals, on rocks, and meadows new in the 
forest, andnew in the swamp. Enterprize 
isone name for this poetry. Speculation is 
theromance of it. Without an epic on the 
rolls of American fame—without a poem of 
fixed and universal reputation—with little 
or no poetry at all on paper, I hazard noth- 
ing in saying, we are the most poetic peo- 
ple on earth. True our poetry is in deeds, 
not in words; it is inacts, notin epics. The 
piekaxe willnot goinrhyme. The railroad 
will not string to metre; but porrry, nev- 
ertheless, there is. 


Utility now having laid the foundations 
for a polished people—the marble block 
needing but the sculptor’s chisel—it strikes 
me that it is quite time to begin to think and 
to study those little elements that make up 
a refined, an elegant, a tasteful, as weil as 
a great people. One thing our men study, 
and talk of, with great assiduity, and that 
is currency—dollars and cents, exchanges, | 
foreign and domestic—but little do we hear; 
of that which is highly important in all our! 
social intercourse—the social exchanges of 
life—the currency of man and woman, and 
woman and man, though words, as the ex- 
ponent of ideas, are the current coin, the 
dollars and cents of society—the only medi- 
um that we have to recelve a thought or t 
pay a thought—our happiness, our pleas- 
ures, the delicacies of our fireside, our little | 
joys and soriows all depending on them. 
I therefore dwell upon conversation as a 
study—a8-a matter of importance—as being 
to society, what the arts are to the eye, or 
the taste. 

The great contrast of the old world and 
the new is, that there, they have beauty, and 
here, we have utility. There; they have 
picture galleries, Studios, Louvres and Va- 
ticians—and here, we have canals, rail roads 
and schooners, ships and brigs.. If but one 
of the two can be had, utility I prefer to 
beauty ; but as both are compatible, and as 
both I believe, are the products of a well-ac- 
ting, free form of government, I will never 
be content with my country, till I see the 
union brought about. 

Among the European nations, the French 
above all understand the power, and the 
grace of conversation. The criticism of 
good society in Paris upon all the delica- 
cies of words, is wonderful. This universal 


whatever diversity of opinion may prevail 
as to the moral and tone of Parisian society, 
a cheerfulness, elegance, and enjoyment, 
known no where else in the world. The 
politeness of the French is proverbial. But 
this politeness is only one of the lessons of 
the art of conversation. A politeness it is, 
confined not to the wealthy saloons of Par- 
is, but extended to the workshop, the kitch- 
en, every where, sothat the humblest labor- 
er has a grace and a suavity in his conver- 
sation., This tone of conversation it is, 
that has made the Parisian circle of societ 

the most agreeable, as well asthe most pol- 
ished in the world. This too, it is, which 
has given the French diplomatist the ad- 
vantage over the English and all other Eu- 
ropean nations. This it is, which has 


a 


attention to conversation as an art, gives, | 


———_—____} 
zation (as London is of commerce,) of the 
world. Nor is allthis to be undervalued.— 
Paris is almost made the capitol of the world 
by it. When Paris revolutionizes, Vienna, 
Eerlin, Milan, Venice, St. Petersburg, every 
European capitol fecls the shock. It is 
thus made the great heart of continental 
Europe. Her people by this magic power 
of a good address, have an influence quite 
disproportioned to the magnitude of their 
numbers, or their arms. I dwell on conver- 
sation, then, as athing of national as well as 
of social importance. 


Conversation is to society, what public 
speaking, oratery or eloquence is to the bar, 
the bench, the pulpit, orthe forum. Public 
speaking, even granting that aman must 
have ideas, is very much a thing of habit, of 
custom, of practice; and so is conversation. 
‘If accustomed when young, to correct, 
chaste, and elegant modes of expression, 
| the habit follows us through life: If accus- 
| tomed to society, and to conversation in it, 
|no embarrassment follows our mode of ex- 

resson. Some men can talk admirably 
in a chair—it is a charm to listen to them— 
but the moment you knock the seat from un- 
der them, and they stand upon their feet, 
they are struck dumb at once, as if their 
power of conversation were in the chair, 
not in their tongues, or in their heads. I 
have seen in legislative bodies some curi- 
ous spectacles in this way. I was oncea 
member of a legislature, in which I was 
often amused to find myself, my own lungs 
and throat, but the conduit-pipe of another 
man’s most excellent thoughts. He poured 
his ideas in profusion, as he sat by my side, 
into my ears, and I poured them out upon 
the auditory. The man could talk like a 
cataract on his bench, but the moment he 
goton his legs, he was as dumb as a mute. 
A little practice in public speaking, a habit 
of talking on my legs had given me the con- 
fidence, and thus this confidence was made 
more valuable than all his thoughts. Some 
men, however full of ideas, will not talk at 
all. Such, must permit me to say, their 
thoughts are of but very little use to the 
world. What is the use of amassing treas- 
ures, that dono one good? What is the 
use of thinking, if all one’s thoughts con- 
centre in one’s self? Whatis the use of 
devouring whole libraries, Magliabechi-like, 
if we never put forth what we know ?7— 
Knowledge, they truly say, is power; but 
whatis the use of power if never put forth ? 
A man may beas black, with letter learning, 
as a thunder-cloud, but if there is no elec- 
tricity in him, we shall only see the black- 
ness, and nothing of the lightning and bolt. 
Speaking, conversation, then, becomes the 
instrument of power. Words are man’s 
bolts. Language is the conductor that 
draws upon, and tempers his treasures, and 
makes them useful to mankind. 

Conversation holds just that influence 
over society in detail, that eloquence held 
‘over it in masses. The man or woman el- 
|oquentin the social circle, sways just as 
'much that circle, as does the orator his 
{crowded congregation. Thus to converse 
| well, becomes as important as to debate well. 
|'T'> a woman its importance is every thing. 
| Shut out from the bar, the bench, or the fo- 
| rum—limited in her sphere to her own lit- 
itle circle of her friends and her home— 
| she is the queen of it there. Her influence 
forms it, adorns it, enlivens, and graces it. 
The fireside is her throng. Home is her 








‘made Paris the head quarters of the civili- 





' empire. Omnipotent there, we are all her 
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subjects. How highly important then, that 
the grace and elegance of conversation 
should adorn such athrone! 


The tone, the music, in short, the poetry 
of society is its conversation. The school 
in which this poetry is to be studied, is 
books and observation. Books give us 
thoughts. Observation gives us thoughts 
also, and then teaches us how to use them. 
The great art of improving in this world, is 
to see, to think, and to hear; and yet itis a 
fact that thow:ands and thousands never 
see, think or hear, beyond the little circle 
in which necessity fixes them. They go 
abroad over the magnificent volume of the 
world, but never read a line in this sublime 
work of the Almighty Ruler of the universe. 
They know nothing of the sky over our 
heads, studed with stars, the earth under 
our feet, carpeted with veidure—here, the 
beautiful rose, and there the snarled thorn— 
here, the trembling ivy, and there the rug- 
ged oak—when every leaf of this wondrous 
volume has a lesson in it, from the petty 
rivulet that runs, chattering over its rocky 
bed, to.the ant hill, or the honey-comb, or 
the feathers on the little humming-bird.— 
The very element we breathe, is alive with 
lessons from this mysterious volume, and 
yet how little we think ofits contrary agen- 
cies, asit burns our lamps, rusts our metals, 
feeds our plants, bears up the balloon, or 
wafts the most delicate tones of music— 
now whispering inthe summer zephyr, now 
whistling in the whirlwind, or now storm- 
ing in the howling hurricane. We see, we 
feel, we hear all this in one sense, and yet 
we donot THINK. Books, I sometimes, 
fear, are now so numerous, and do so much 
of our thinking, that we only think to think, 
we need not think at all. And yet, the 
more we read, the better, if we will but think 
when weread; foras the steel and flint strike 
out fire, so will thought strike out thought, 
if we but make the friction. But in the 
ocean of reading reatter, the thinking facul- 
ties are often allabsorbed. There are books 
for every thing, and books for every body. 
Thousands of authors are allat work at 
once. Here, is the Encyclopedist with his 
tomes of formidable bulk: there, the polemic 
with his little quarto, beseeching you to 
read; here the Lady Morgan with her Par- 
isian gossip; and there the gossamer annu- 
al with its tinsel leaves; here the manufac- 
turer of pamphlets, newspapers, and story 
books; there the spinner of cantoes, and the 
weaver of fantastic rhymes, and there the 
bulky prose writer, with his lath and plaster 
volumes. The life of Methuselah could 
compass them all. The current is broad 
and broadening. It tumbles along like 
some vast Amazon. In sucha current no 
man can do every thing. He must single 
out some island for himself, throw up his 
telegraph there, and take note of what oth- 
ersare doing. Ifthere be, however, dan- 

erfrom asurfeit of books, there is none 

rom observation. Weseldom ornever can 
see too much, if we want material for con- 
versation. Tolive in the world and to see 
it, though aseemingly plain, is avery diffi- 
eult thing. That man, or that woman, al- 
ways passes in society as the most remark- 
able, who sees the most of it, and who re- 
flects the most upon topics that most en- 
gage it. 

Thegreat bulk of mankind learn all they 
know by observation. The Athenians, if 
we judgethem by our little comports, plung- 





ed into the depth of barbarism, without 
printing presses or paper, without chimneys 
or windows to their houses; yea, the very 
lowest of society, would visit the theatres, 
and criticise learned tragic authors, detect- 
ing false quantities, or a violation of the 
unities. Discussions upon politics, poetry, 


painting, sculpture, were in the mouths of} 


everyone. Eventhe vulgar dialect was el- 
egant. Thus the very fisher-women of 
Athens lvarnt to detect the slightest inac- 
curracy of accent, or pronunciation, in the 
Athenian orators. All this was learnt by 
observation, by the eyes that saw, and the 
ears that heard—and this too, in a society 
where there were no printed beoks, and 
where not a nineteenth part of the popula- 
tion could read. How much doesa child 
learn by observation! The little infant 
comes into the world without an idea in its 
head—without a word to expressa single 
feeling—but in a year or two, it becomes a 
prattling child, and in three or four, it has 
learnt a language, and knows the name of 
almost every thing, and all this by its eyes 
and ears! If I were a parent, the richest 
legacy, I think, ITcould make my children, 
in a government like ours, would be but 
two words, OPSERVE and THINK. 

Next to a well-stored mind, on which as 
an arsenal, onecan draw for all the weapons 
of conversation, is skill in using these arms, 
or the mode of tempering them. Demosthe- 
nes paid the.great tribute of his opinion to 
action—action, as the implement of oratory 
—by which he meant gesture, tone, intona- 
tion, pronunciation, and all the concomitants 
ofa graceful delivery. So action in this 
sense is the soul of conversation. And 
though thought is in many respects a gift 
of nature, yet action is within the power of 
almost every person. But if to thinkisa 
gift of God, action is but mechanism we al! 
may learn. There is not a man, for exam- 
ple, who cannot teach himself the pronun- 
ciation of his own tongue; and yet, if he 
does not teach himself, how it marks him- 
self—the society he is in—and all the vul- 
gar associations with which he may have 
been connected. 

. #* © s ¢ @ 


I know there are many who will accuse 
me of wasting time ona _ trivial matter, in 
dwelling so long upon words, but as long as 
words are the sign of ideas, the spiritual ar- 
mory of the soul within us, that come from 
heaven, tempered by the divinity that in- 
spires us, I have no fear that the intelligent 
will respond to the charge. Why, one half 
of the glory of the greatest poets is the 
stringing of the jewelry of other bards.— 
But give hundreds of men and women 
words,and they will steal the thoughts.— 
Books are full of these jewels of thought— 
society is full. Observation can pluck them 
as grapes from the vineyard, and words 
string them together, and join the jewelry 
of language. Even the divine Virgil thus 
poached upon the manor of the sublimer 
Homer. Milton was arobberofboth. By- 
ron plundercd every thing he touched, and 
“im who doubts their glorious genius? I 
rave often thought that ability, talent, gen- 
ius, was the capacity to seize and to mould 
other men’s thoughts, and so to use, as to 
give them an originality of your own. In 
this point of view, words become of mag- 
nificent importance. We underrate, I be- 
lieve, the value of almost all kinds of con- 
versation. I have heard it said, any body 


i 

|could talk common sense, for common sense 
| was the common gift of almost all mankind 
;—but to talk well, to talk nonsense with 
| grace and ease, this demanded tact, skill, 
knowledge and genius too. Hence, per- 
haps it is,that men of the greatest ability 
often talk trifles with the greatest skill. The 
scintillations of wit and eloquence from 
such men are often as dazzling as the corus- 
cations ofthe sky. Their very gossipeven, 
when under any inspiration, is, a3_ it were, 
the poetry of the soul. As the spirit with- 
in plays upon the lip, and runs rippling in 
all the currents of life, the woman made but 
of earth, is exalted in our eyes tothe spirit 
divine. Whohas not seen even ugliness 
when kindled up by conversation, made to 
blaze with beauty? But when the eye of 
beauty brightens, and the lip quivers, and 
the cheek is suffused with the blush, whose 
heart does not beat quicker, as it feels the 
magic of the tongue? Thus conversation 
becomes, as it were, the electricity within 
us. Itchases up the sluggish currents of 
our blood, and links the spirit of man with 
man. 

The beantiful temple of liberty which our 
fathers have reared, aud consecrated for ouf 
holy dwelling place, is full of strength and 
majesty, but it requires the embellishment 
of taste, and the delicate beauties of refine- 
ment, to soften that strength, and to impart 
'gracefulness to that majesty. I love this 
dwelling place above all others on the earth. 
I belicve that God has placed us in it for 
glorious purposes—to demonstrate the ca 
pacity of man to govern each other in a re- 
publican form—to prove again, that taste, 
and beauty, and elegance, and refinement, 
spring from a government in such a form, 
as in Greece and Rome of uld, Venice, Flor- 
ence, Pisa, and Genoa, of the middle ages. 
I think I see its august destiny traced out 
on the very geography of this land—in the 
length and breadth, and volume of its rivers 
—in the grindeur of its hills and mountains, 
and the roar of its cataract. My ardent 
prayer to heaven is, we may be worthy of 
this destiny, we may shame tyrauny and mis- 
government the world over—we may throw 
up such a beacon-light as will tempt nations 
to follow us. The way is, to foster the high 
and intellectual nature of man—to cherish 
the fine arts of painting, music, and sculp- 
ture, that soften and harmonize the world— 
to polish society as it ean be, by the lesser 
graces on earth, that lift usto the graces of 
heaven. Now we have laid broad and deep 
the foundations ofthis temple of liberty, we 
must form the man and woman that enter 
it. We must make melodious the discor- 
dant notes ofatumultuous world. Society 
must be tuned, and conversation, which are 
its notes, must be fitted for the great trum- ~ 

et of the goddess Liberty, that is to sound 
it inthe ears of an admiring world. There 
is a sympathetic link in the chain of social 
intercourse, that quivers as ’tis touched.— 
The tones of a whole society are like the 
airs that float through the AZolian harp. If 
the summer breeze but gambols over its 
strings, it sends forth sweet and soothing 
strains; but if the boisterous storm runs 
roughly over the chords, it. flings off notes 
harsh and discordant. The tone of elevated 
society, andthe converse of genial hearts, 
are like the melodious notes that sprang 
from Memnon’s statue, when touched-by 
the rays of the morning sun. But tune so? 
ciety, and it will pour forth melodies from 








a thousand strings, 
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Eleanor Fulton—By the Author of “ Three Ex- 
periments of Living.” Boston,— Whipple ¢ 
Damrill, 1837. 

A venerated author upon being asked, why 
he spent the noble and superior powers wiih 
which he was endowed in fictitious writing, 
by fiction made a beautiful reply... Truth and 
Falsehood he represented as two goddesses, sent 
into the world together. Truth, though full of 
worth, was so plain, unassuming and unattract- 
ive, that she was compelled to dwell in obscuri- 
ty; while her sister, attired in dazzling finery, 
with gaity and bewitching smiles, atcracted the 
erowd, and bore in their hearts an easy sway. 
Dissatisfied with the success of Falsehood. 
Truth petitioned Heaven for redress. The com- 
plaint was heard and a goddess named Fiction 
was sent to dwell between the rivals. Fiction 
was possessed of the virtues of Truth, and the 
beautiful exterior of Falsehood, and since her 
@ppearance the rival goddesses have received 
their respective dues. 


The experience of our every day wil! prove 

this little fiction to be as just and true as it is 
beautiful. While essays, dissertations, brogra- 
Phies and histories, with bindings uncracked 
and leaves unsoiled, are resting upon our shelves 
Yeneath accumulated dust; novels, but a few 
months from the press, are laying open upon our 
‘tables, in a condition that will assure the obser- 
ver that they were not bought, merely to enlarge 
alibrary. Novels are sought fer and read by all. 
The young boy and gir! that but a few months 
since laid by the spelling-book, have found 
a charm within their pages. Those in the 
prime of life, flourishing in our gayest circles, 
will not deny themselves the pleasure of parta- 
‘king of the rich feast the novelist have spread 
for them; and venerables, with gray hairs, do 
not unfrequently deign to put on their specks to 
£njoy a leisure hour with one who has given 
an unconstrained freedom to the immagination 
who has drawn a scene from real life, and is 
peopling it with heroes from his own brain.— 
As novels are so universally read, they form 
the surest medium of conveying lessons to the 
extended public; and the writer who would 
fectify a prevalent evil, does well in clothing 
his thoughts in the garb of fiction ; its folds will 
attract, but never hide the symmetry, or dimin- 
ish the strength of the form it beautifies. 

The author of “Eleanor Fulton” has happily 
used the pen in displaying the weakness of the 
caprices and foolishness of the errors, which 
have so often made the family circle, a disgus- 
ting scene of wrangling, discord and confusion. 
In the “Three Experiments of Living” there is 
vividly pictured tee result of “living within 
the means,” “living up to the means” and of 
“living beyond the means ;” and thatlittle un- 
assuming volume which was laid before the 
world, was most welcomely received, and new 
editions have succeeded each other with an as- 
tonishing rapidity. Had the lessons been given 
without the fiction, the labor would have been 
Jost; now the fiction is read, and the useful les- 


sons impressed upon the minds of those, whom, 
‘itis to be hoped, will not deem them beneath 
their practice. 

“Eleanor Fulton” forms the sequel to the 
“ Three Experiments,” and is intended to illus- 
trate the difficulties, which give rise to every- 
day complaints against domestics. It isa hum- 
ble theme, but not beneath the notice of those, 
who suffer it to break the tranquility of their 
household. We would recommend the little 
volume to our readers; it is written in an 
easy, happy style—will surely interest, and per- 
haps improve. 





The Temple.—Sacred Poems and private Ejacu- 
lations,—By Mr. George Herbert, late Oratour 
“of the University of Cambridge— Together 
with his life, with several additions.—London, 

1674. 

We wish that all our readers could be favor- 
ed with an opportunity of perusing, or at least 
with a glimpse of this volume, so venerable 
with years. Time has not passed it by with- 
out stamping upon it, its impress. Our first 
sight assures us that it is old. Its exterior is 
blackened by the smoke and dust of years; and 
its corners smoothly rounded, show that it has 
been tossed upon the strong rolling billows of 
time; and those waves have, doubtless, as 
much changed its appearance, as the washing 
of turbulent waters has that of the polished 
| pebble that was but the rugged fragment of a 

rock. But we will open the volume, and exhi- 
| bit to our readers some of the things we find 
, among its contents, that are interesting. The 
a was born in 1593, his pedigree is thus 
given in his life. 

“The father of our George, was Richard 
| Herbert the son of Edward Herbert Knight, the 
son of Richard Herbert Kt., the son of the fa- 
mous Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrook, in the 
county of Monmouth Banneret, who was the 
youngest brother of that memerable William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, that lived in the 
reign of our King Edward the Fourth. 

His mother was Magdalen Newport, the 
youngest daughter of Sir Richard, and sister 
” Sir Francis Newport of High Arkall in the 
county of Salop Knight, and grand-father of 
Francis Lord Newport, now comptroller of His 
Majesties Household. A family, that for their 
loyalty, have suffered much in their estates, 
and seen the ruine of that excellent structure, 
where their ancesters have long lived, and been 
memorable for their hospitality.” 


The father died when the author was but 
four years of age. The mother removed to 
Oxford, where she formed many distinguished 
acquaintances; among them was John Donne, 
who, as our ancient volume tells us, “ was after 
Doctor Dunne, and Dean of Saint Pauls Lon- 
don: and he at his leaving Oxford, writ and 
left there a Character of the Beauties of her 
body, and mind; of the first he saies, 

No Spring nor Summer-Beauty, has such grace 

As Ihave seen in an autumnal face. 

Of the latter he sayes— 


In all her words to every hearer fit 
You may at Revels, or at council sit. 





The rest of her character, may be read in his 


printed Poems, in that Elegy which bears the 
name of the Autumnal Beauty. For both he 
and she were then past the meridian of man’s 
life.” This same Donne in addressing a letter 
to her thus subscribes himself— 


“Your unworthiest Servant, 
unless your accepting him, 
have mended him, 
JO. DONNE.” 


The author’s writings, though full of oddities, 
are not destitute of beauties. A poet of the 
sixteenth century thus speaks of him: 


“Herbert! whose every strain 
Twist holy Breasts with happy Brain ; 
So that he who strives to be 
As elegant as he, 
Must climb Mount Calv’ry for Parnassus Hill, 
And in his Saviour’s sides baptize his Quill; 
A Jordan fit v instill 
A Saint-like stile, back’d with an angel skill. 
Of the author’s poetry, we give the following 
as a fair specimen. 
SIN. 
Sin, I woud fain define thee ; but thou art] 
An uncouth thing: 
All that I bring 
To shew thee fully, shews thee but in part. 


I call thee the transgression of the law, 
And yetI read, 
That Sin is dead 
Without the law; and thence its strength doth draw 


I say thou art the sting of death, ’tis true: 
And yet I fiad, 
Death comes behind: 

The work is done before the pay be due. 


I say thou art the devil’s work. Yethe 
Should much rather 
Call thee Father: 

For he had been no devil but for thee. 


What shall I call thee then? If death and devil, 
Right understood, 
Be naines too good, 

Tle say thou art the quintessence of evil. 





Inpustry.— Whatever may be our situation in 
life, success can be attained only by industry — 
Are we blessed with wealth? It is but as the 
stewards of the Beneficient Giver, and to be 
vigilant and discreetin its use, ministering to 
the wants of others, becomes a duty. Are we 
poor? ‘Then should our time, talents and 
strength be exerted to secure a competence and 
render ourselves useful. The timid, the crafty, 
the idle, nay, the thousand disingenuous triflers, 
by whatever appellation they may style them- 
selves, that press heavily upon society, may rely 
upon it that the object of their existence will be 
best promoted by personal application to what- 
ever calling may come within theirreach. The 
votaries of pleasure may sport a joyous hour in 
the sun-beam, regardless of the morrow—the 
dupes of fortune may rely upon chance and sub- 
mit to the bitterness of “hope deferred”—the 
sluggard may fold his arms and dream of man- 
na descending from above, but there is in store 
for each, many a disappointment, and when the 
sere winter of old age comes on with its blight- 
ing chill and bitter retrospect, then will they 
wish that the summer of life had been turned to 
a better account. He who will not put forth 
his hand to pluck the fruit, may long wait for 
its fall. Accident enriches few, but may im- 
poverish many, and even should the “ throw of 





the dice” or “theturn of the wheel” bring to 
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our possession gold and gems; it also brings 
ambition, delusive hopes and artificial wants.— 
Competence, health and happiness are the fruits 
of industry, but idleness begets vice, poverty and 
shame, and often does it happen that the spirit 
that was once too proud to work, is in the end 
compelled to beg! 

There is but one path to honor, fame and 
usefulness—but one’mode of attaining eminence 
in science or the arts, and those who resort to 
other means, will not succeed. Exertion or 
despair arethe only alternatives. Our faculties 
are given us for their proper uses, and until they 
are exercised and improved, we remain but as 
infants. We can neither think, nor communi- 
cate our thoughts to others until after long and 
repeated _ and each bosom contains its 
prompter, #rging on to exertion. There too, 
universal nature, wherever we may turn, pre- 
sents many inducements to the exercise of our 
powers. Every star that twinkles in the Heav- 
ens—every meteor that lights up its devious 
path amid the gathering gloom of the tempest— 
the very air we breathe, are so many lessons, 
full of mystery and ypnder. The plants, the 
flowers, the minerals, invite us to study. Nay, 
every clod of earth upon which we tread is a 
casket with some inestimable truth locked up 
in its embrace, and we have but to study and 
strive for its attainment. Every creature from 
the beaver tothe bee—from the eagle that builds 
her nest so near the clouds, to the ant that toils 
to remove an atom, admonishes us to be up and 
doing. Often, however, does that admonition 
pass unheeded! Strange that man, endowed 
with powers so enlarged, should stoop to purpo- 
ses sonarrow—that one capable of knowing and 
doing so much, should effect so littlke—that one 
who might aspire to so high a destiny, should 
covet so base an inheritance—that one who 
might penetrate intothe mysteries of nature, 
comprehend all science and add to the knowledge 
and happiness of his fellows, should suffer time 
to pass unredeemed and leave us no other lega- 
cy than the remembrance of his vices! 

Let the idler, who thinks labor would com- 
promise his dignity, look at the examples before 
him, either as recorded in history or enacted at 
his very elbow! Let his injagination visit Cin- 
cinnatus at his plough—Demosthenes—Czesar— 
Bacon—Newton, poring over their midnight 
lamps—Hannibal subduing the granite of the 
Alps—Napoleon supporting the fatigues of the 
march—Franklin working at the printing press, 
or Washington watching with sleepless eyes, 
over the destinies of his country. 





AUTHORS. 

Others more sublime, 
Struck by the envious wrath of man or God, 
Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 

Hy And some yet live, trsading the thorny-road, 
Which leads, through toil and hate to fame’s 
Serene abode.—Shelley. 

Those who give tothe worldtheir names as 
authors, and attempt to climb the rugged steep 
insearch of the meed of fame, must relinquish 
the thousand little pleasures that sweeten the 
hoursof other men. The midnight lamp and 
the first sunbeam ofthe morning must see them 
bending o’er the pages ofancient lore; for the 
brightest genius unguided by the past or chained 





by ignorance, can support buta wayward flight. 
With tedious toil, and labor that we “ wot not 
of,” the young author prepares his first volume 
for the press, and then with high hopes and 
lively anticipations, awaits its appearance.-— 
However successful his effort, he is made to 
feel many a bitter pang; for reviewer’s and 
critic’s, sitting upon a lofty eminence, recklessly 
hurl their poisoned shafts, and are heedless 
whether they light “ on a heart made callous by 
many blows, or one composed of more penctra- 
ble stuff.” 

The universal severity with which the pro-4 
ductions of young authors are reviewed, deters 
many a one, possessing an enviable genius, 
from the field. With minds as sensitive as they 
are strong, they shrink from the exposure which 
would call down upon their devoted heads the 
abuse of our hosts of self exalted judges; and 
thus are the efforts of those withheld, who 
might add many arich gem to the already beau- 
tiful diadem of American literature. Would 
that this result of the critic’s doings might be 
avoided, while we might continue to enjoy the 
more desirable effects of their labors. 

The errors of authors should be pointed out 
to them—all the flaws, that mar the beauty of 
their works exhibited—no wreath should be 
twined around the column to hide its roughness. 
But the exposure should be made not to blight 
hopes—to grieve and torture the spirit or to “‘clip 
the wings of genius:” criticism should be as 
beacon lights, thrown out to warn the unfurtu- 
nate of the rocks against which they have 
split; and honest reviewers, while they talk of 
thorns, will not forget the flowers: so that the au- 
thor of merit, though he may have committed 
many errors, will find encouragement so min- 
gled with rebuke, that instead of disappointment 
distroying his energies, he will have received 
an invaluable lesson, and his mind will be filled 
with loftier aspirations. 

Authors have hardships enough to endure, 
and difficuliies enough to surmount—the liter- 
ary overseers should not be so reckless in lav- 
ishing their invectives: too often their words 
prove pointed arrows that pierce the soul—some 
“of the noblest specimens of the workmanship 
of God” have fell their victims. A Byron could 
rise and in stern and proud defiance, scoff at his 
assailant: until they cowered beneath his glance; 
but a Keats fell beneath the persecution of his 
reviewers before the wreath he had nobly won 
had touched his brow. 





Poetic Insriration.—There may be such a 
thing as inspiration without poetry, but there 
can be no poetry without inspiration. The sub- 
ject must come home to the feelings of the poet, 
else he cannot summon to his aid the powers of 
thought and language necessary to the discharge 
of his high vocation. The aspects of external 
nature form a never failing feast to his mind. 
In the contemplation of a cultivated valley, he 
feels a calm and tranquil delight—in the wav- 
ing ofthe tree he discovers an image of peace- 
ful beauty—in the opening blossom ofa flower, 
the picture of innocent lovel’zess—in the mur- 
mur of the stream he hears the echo of tranquil- 


ity—in the golden clouds of sunset, views ai 


spectacle of grandeur and magnificence and in 


the desolating sweepings of the tempest and the 
awful heavings of the earthquake, a display of 
power unequalled and unlimited. Amid the 
mountainous solitude, where naught is to be 
seen but bleak rocks, precipitous crags, and sav- 
age desolation; and naught heard save the mur- 
mur of the distant torrent, his associations kin- 
dle into sublimity, and his feelings transport him 
into the melancholy wastes of imagination — 
The summer heaven, in its serene and cloudless 
azure, Sinks into his soul an emblem of tran- 
quil repose; while the mustering of the autum- 
nal tempest impresses his spirit like a dark fore- 
boding, and spreads over his thoughts the shad- 
ows of despondency. 

We know of no poet who has painted the as- 
pects of external] nature with a more faithful and 
felicitous pencil than Scuthy; none who have 
fathomed with more masterly reach, the depths 
of the human soul and laid before us the reflec- 
ted picture of our thoughts, passions, feelings 
and affections, than Shakespeare, Milton and By- 
ron. The works of the former abound with pas- 
sages, whose merit is above all praise. His for- 
ests wave, and his waters gleam beforeus. We 
almost fancy thet we hear the rustling of the 
leaves and the murmuring of the stream. His 
delineation of objects renders them al] but pal- 
pable. We perceive colour, and form, and 
consistence so distinctly as almost to imagine 
we couldtouchthem. In Thalaba, he leads us 
from the burning sands of the desert, to the re- 
| gions of eternal feast, nor do we find him less at 
home in the description of the luxurious beauty 
of an Asiatic garden. 

Most heartily do we commiserate the person 
whose heart is not alive to the beauties of exter- 
nal nature; andin whom the alteration and 
vicissitudes of the seasons, awaken no feelings 
ef deljight and admiration. Assuredly tosucha 
one the key of the mighty volume of exquisite 
pleasure is wanting—assuredly to him some of 
ihe most dignified trains of human association 
are as “ 2 sealed book.” : 





CueerFrutness.—In a social companion, no 
quality is more essential than cheerfulness. It 
is indeed one of the cardinal virtues, ever use. 
ful and pleasing if not carried to an excess. It 
should be equally free from the boisterous glee 
of senseless and Bacchanalian mirth on the one 
hand and assumed appearances and artificial re- 
straints on the other. It should be the effect of 
nature herself, revealing in every act and every 
smile the emotions of the heart; without refer- 
ence tothe dogma of the ausiere moralist or the 
dictates of an arbitrary fashion. 





Over Monruties.—We have barely room to say 6 
word about one or two of the monthly publications with 
which our table is covered. The GentteMan’s Maoa- 
zinz for January is certainly an attractive number. Mr, 
Burton. the acewmplished editor, has fully met the ex- 
pectations of the public, and succeeded in snperiag to 
this work upabated spirit and interest. The embellish 
ments are of a very superior order, and indeed nothing 
is wantinz to renderit worthy of an extensive patronage. 

Our old favorite, Taz Kyrcxersocxer, too, brings ita 
usual share of edifying and interesting matter. We ex- 
tract * The Chieftain’s Tear,’ written by an old &iend 
of ours, and commend it to the attention of the lovers of 
poetry, Those who would combine instruction with 
amusement should take the Knickerbocker. 

The Lapres’ Companion continnes to improve. The 
number for this month is superior to any previously is. 
sued andis really elegant, spirited and interesting. The 
ladies should mot fail in securing aa intellectual treat 


| of its perusal. 





We miss the American Monthly and Ladies’ Book 
this month, a blank not easily aupplied 
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For the Oasis. 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. CALISTA MARIA HOWES, 
| 
OF NINGVAH, INDIANA. 
Cease, cease that sprightly strain— 
That joyous tone! 
It only gives me pain; 
Calista’s gone ! 
Try not to cheer me now; 
Gloom must enshrine my brow ; 
Naught can yield pleasure now; 
Calista’s gone! 


Oh! touch some solemn air, ’ 
Sombre and dread! 

Some note alike despair— 
Calista’s dead! 

Oh ! sweep the wire along— 

Let its soft note prolong 

Her sad funeral song— 
Calista’s dead! 


She was my early lov’d, 
Artless as fair ; 
Her constancy was prov’d, 
As pure as rare: 
Hers wasa mind to charm ; 
Hers was a bosom warm— 
A face that bafiled harm, 
So bland—so fair! 


To her, in happier day, 
When life was young, 
“J sang my boyish lay, 
Wild woods among; 
But now my heart is sore— 
All hopes of peace are o'er, 
And I can sing no more— 
My harp’s unstrung! 


Then sweep the solemn strain, 
To her on high! 
Strike, strike those notes again, 
Why cease, oh! why? 
She is a seraph there— 
Free from corroding care, 
Shining in raiment fair, 
Above the sky! 


Methinks I hear nerigin, 
In humble lays, 
Her tones of love divine 
And rapt’rous praise, 
With the angellic throng, 
Who sing the ceaseless song— 
(Ever bless’d and ever young)— 
“ Ancient of days!” 
ALPHONZO. 


x 





From the Knickerbocker of January. 
THE CHIEFTAIN’S TEAR. 


BY ROBERT R. RAYMOND. 
* 


Itis said that the Indians, when preparing to cross the 
Mississippi, left all their possessions, with peculiar sto- 
icism, until they came to bid farewell to the graves of 
their fathers, when the stoutest warriors were moved to 
tears.’ ‘JournaL or Commerce,’ 1837. 


He was an Indian warrior—gray and stern; * 
Furrowed his swarthy brow, and scar-séamed ; 
Time had set his finger there, and he was old! 
Yet, as he siood upon the mountain’s brow, 
That overhung the dark old wood, his form 

Of knitted iron loomed against the sky, 

Like a tall hemlock, stricken at its top; 
Withered, but still erect. Whither it would, 
The wind sprang cheerly onward in its course, 
And shouted in his ear. And in itstones, 
Were heard speaking the quick, sharp, doubling stroke 
Of the stout woodinan’s axe, as far below, 

In the deep, unsunned reeess of the glade, 
He hurled from his old standing-place the tree 


And ever and anon, a blithesome song 

Rang up in the clear air, and the mossed rocks 

And woods, all unaccustomed to such sound, 

Flung it straight back again, with mingled scorn, 
And strange wonder. That sculptured listener's cheek 
Grew darker then; his teeth were closely locked, 
Shutting the rising wrath down to his heart 

Again ; and on his rifle-breech, the quick 

Finger paddled convulsivcly, as though 

He would have driven the galling merriment 

Back in the white man’s throat, and drowned its note 
In blood. *Twas buta passing thought ; the fire 

In his deep eye went slowly out again ; 

On his lip the leaden hue—resumed its throne— 

Of cold hate. From his breast a muttered chaunt, 
Like the mysterious voice poets say 

Welled from the ancient statute—so unmoved 

His marble lip’—went up upon the breeze, 

Blending its melody with the deep bass 

God breathes along the tree-tops. Thus it ran: 


‘Ay, fell the tallold groves—the sacred home 
Of the Great Spirit! and the grass-grown mound, 
Where his own forest-children used to come, 
And lay their offerings—level to the ground, 
Mocking the while Manteo’s wrath with the cursed sound! 


‘These holy forests!—that old darkling tree 
That proudly lifts its broad green-crest on high— 
Clad like a warrior, in his panoply— 
And waves its scalp-lock in the golden sky, 
The Thunderer would not strike, but ever passed it by ! 


‘When first he built the world, He planted it 
By the hill-side there; and beneath its shade 
The red man’s father’s father used to sit, 
When a young brave, and woo his star-eyed maid; 
And then they reared their children there,in the same 
glade. 


‘Close at its foot, a boy, with limbs unstrung 
Asthe young fawn’s, I drew the hickory bow, 
And at its trunk the river-pebble flung ; 
And now ha see !—it reels !—can it be so? 
Ay, ay—he cuts itdown! Well—let it go! 





‘With murderous bullet, drink the Indian’s blood! 
With ruthless steel, raze low his forest-home ! 
Rear your cursed cabins in the sacred wood, 
To whose deep gloorn the red-deer dared not roam, 
And none but the dark prophet’s step, ere now, hath 
come. 


‘It matters not; my wasted tribe are gone! 
My black-browed Maqua and her eaglet boy 
Are far beyond the white-cloud, and alone 
On the blue hiil-top stands the chieftain! Joy 
Wtih them hath fled the spot ; then let the foe destroy ! 


‘Beyond great Mississippi’s sweeping wave, 
The broken warrior takes his weary way; 
’Mid Oregon's wild wastes to find a grave, 
Where the big mouniains hide the dying day, 
And nought may e’er disturb the banquet of decay. 


* He heaves no sigh for the old hunting-ground! 
Back on your heads a barning curse, to sear, 
Wither and blast, is all the parting sound 
His soul flings downto ye! Maneto, hear! 
To woinen and tiie pale-tace, leave the coward tear !? 


Swiftly he turned upon his heel and leaped, 

Light as the springy wild-cat, down the steep; 
Catching, from limb to limb, amid the trees 

And slender saplings, that in living greea 

Clad its round side. Crackling and crashing then, 
Beneath his foot, the brush-wood light gave way, 
Scaring the wood-bird from his swinging nest, 
And shaking theslim branches, till their rows 

Of countless leaves gave out a silvery sound, 
Like tinkling of a thousand tiny bells. 


In a dark clump of e:ms, that seemed as though, 
The patriarchs of allthe trees—thcy there 





_* Itmay not be generally known, that some of the In- 
| dian tribes talk without moving thelips. The writer has 





That had lived there more than an handred years. 


used this facet, as applying here, by ‘license.’ 





Were holding council, grave and politic, 

The straggling sungeams worming lazily 

Through their locked branches, to the holy shade— 

And flinging gauzy shadows on dry leaves, 

That whispered ceaselessly, all o’er the ground-- 

The chieftain checked his step. A spot for awe! 

The singing bird was not upon the bough. 

Happy wood-rabbits came not there. Creatures 

That love the light, and gladden in God’s smile, 

And in their being’s sunshine, were away. 

Mayhap the ground-mole burrowed silently, 

Beneath the mould—and the lone whippoorwill 

Cowered from the day, in some sequestered nook- 

But the wild-squirrel shunned the dark abodes 

In the old trunks, and chippered far away, 

Where the green hickory, in some pleasant place, 

Stood up and nodded to the golden day. 

The blast went on its path complainingly, 

And kindred fancies stirred to its sad call, 

As it sighed on the red-man’s brow. Three graves 

Were there, marked by three mounds of earth. He 
flung 

His stalwart frame upon the ground, and strove—- 

As though by g'asping in his arms the sod, 

He might caress the dear decay beneath. 

Now fixing on the sky those eyes of midnight, 

Deeply, unfathomably dark ; and then, 

Again upon the consecrated turf— 

While his huge frame shivered convulsively, 

With the fierce agony of astrong man’s grief— 

Once more with that strange chime he stirred the still’ 
ness. 

How altered initstone! 


‘Alas! for thee, my father! resting low, 
Where the deep earth shuts thee from love or harm— 
Sleep on secure! ’Tis2 brave brow 
That crumbles there; the damp-worm gnaweth now 
On a good arm! 


“Tis well; thou didst live long enough to sing 
The death-song of thy tribe’s renown, my sire ; 
And then thy spirit spread its chainless wing 
For the far grounds, where life’s cool waters spring, 
Unmixed with fire. 


‘Alas! my gentle wife! when, in my dream 
Of holy vengeance, ’mid red battle won, 
I swore to faint not, I did fondly deem 
Ever to have thy dark eyes’ fadeless beam 
To cheer me on. 


‘But from the stem they’ve torn the vine away— 
And the tree’s sapless. Oh, a glorious boon 
, ?T would be, to follow! From yon cloud-born ray 
Isce thee beckoning. Yeta brief day— 
i I shall come soon! 
{ 


* And thou, my glorious boy! I thought, one day— 
po what proud hopes I garnered up for thee ! 
Tosee thee tallest of thy tribe, and they— 
By thy brave arm, the invader swept away-- 
Happy and free. 


‘Tthoug’ t to see thee, yet, chasing the deer, 
And grappling with the bear, o’er prairie-grass 
And wood, pathless and all thine own; and hear 
Thy free whoop ringing on the sky-roof clear ; 
Alas!—alas! 


‘ Wife, people, sire and son, allgone! I know 
Ye’re rambling now in the bright hunting-ground— 
Where the grim pines upreaching ever grow, 
And the deer rove, and mighty waters flow, 
With onward bound. 


‘Ty hear ye calling, in the night-bird’s lay, 
And inthe winds that round my lone lodge moan ; 
Ye wait ; I read it in each heaven-sent ray! 
Vain—vain! I may notgo! ’Tis mine to stay, 
Alone—alone !’ 


As erst the rock smit by the prophet’s wand 
Gave from its rugged core a gush of waters, 
So that uncultured stoic of the woods— 

The fountains of fresh fecling broken up 
By the heart’s telisman—there, in the grove, 
Let go the dam that breasted the roused tide, 
And bowed his iron neck—and wept! 











